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CONCERNING THE COLLEGE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 
IN MODERN LANGUAGES 


HE college entrance examination board occupies a very im- 
portant position in American education. A large number of the 
best colleges in the country admit only those students who have 
passed its examinations. It is generally considered that these col- 
leges have a higher standard of scholarship than those which admit 
on certificate. Any teacher who has taught in schools which pre- 
pare students for college knows that a large number of students 
who enter colleges which admit on certificate do so because they 
are unsuccessful in passing the college board examinations. Gener- 
ally speaking, preparatory schools prepare their students for the 
college board examinations. This means that the board determines, 
or at least strongly influences, the nature of the preparation of 
students in the important preparatory schools. With this power 
goes, naturally, a great responsibility. This responsibility is to the 
school, to the college, and to the student: to the school, to see 
that the student is given a fair opportunity to show his attainment; 
to the college, to see that it is accurately informed as to what 
level the student has attained; and to the student to see that no 
undue influence is exerted by the board on the content or method 
of the courses offered in the schools. In a sense all of these re- 
sponsibilities are to the school, to the college, and to the student. 
The college board commands the services of experts in the vari- 
ous subjects in which it sets examinations. It has available and 
uses the most up to date experiments, investigations, reports, etc., 
in the educational field. It may seem presumptuous, therefore, for 
a teacher to advocate radical changes in these examinations. It 
may be that the changes I advocate are already “in the works.” 
We all know that it takes a long time for changes to be made in 
the scheme of the examinations. This is because of that important 
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position that the board examinations occupy in the educational 
field. They do fix, to a large extent, the nature of the students’ 
preparation. Radical changes that will have an effect on that prepa- 
ration cannot be made without due notice. The students who have 
been prepared through their high school course for one type of 
examination cannot suddenly be asked to take an examination of 
a different type. For all these reasons I am reluctant to state my 
case as a criticism. I prefer to state it as a suggestion. But 
whether as criticism or as suggestion, I have certain ideas with re- 
gard to the present examinations in French. 


From time immemorial the examinations have been offered in 
subdivisions of subjects. Normally, where there are several credit 
points to be allotted to a subject, a subdivision has been made, and 
separate examinations have been set for each subdivision. There is 
a long tradition behind this method. We have had elementary and 
advanced Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish, Algebra, English, 
History (sometimes), with separate examination for the elementary 
and the advanced. This may be the best method for all subjects. 
It has worked well in some. But the mere fact that the method 
is suitable for some subjects does not prove that it is best for 
all. It may be shown that there are elements which differentiate 
some subjects from others in this respect. It may be shown that 
whereas it is proper, in some cases, to subdivide the content of a 
course, and to set separate examinations for the subdivisions; in 
others it is improper, or at least that such subdivision achieves 
no beneficial result. And further it may be shown that where there 
is no particular advantage to be gained from setting separate examina- 
tions, there may be a distinct advantage to be gained from setting 
one examination designed to test students at the several levels which 
correspond to the separate examinations of the present system. The 
substitution of one examination in French, to be taken by all candi- 
dates, in place of the three that are now offered, is my first sug- 
gestion. 

From time immemorial the most heavily weighted portion of all 
language papers has been that which requires the student to trans- 
late a passage of the foreign language into English. Here again 
there is a strong tradition behind the practice. Here again there 
may be differences in the languages which make what is proper 
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for one improper for another. Ideas as to the teaching of foreign 
languages, especially modern languages, have changed greatly in the 
last few years. Although there have been marked changes in the 
make-up of the rest of the paper, the weight given to translation 
from the language studied into English has not been reduced to any 
appreciable extent. And yet probably the most striking feature of 
the new ideas is a growing suspicion of the value of translation 
from the language studied into English as a language exercise. 
A great reduction of the weight given to translation on the French 
papers, or better still, its elimination and the substitution for it 
of a well conceived test in reading comprehension is my second 
suggestion. 

Where the content of a course is not properly divisible by sub- 
jects, but is divisible only by levels, one examination is preferable to 
several for testing at the different levels. It will be necessary to 
establish successively the truth of the two propositions involved in 
the foregoing statement: namely that the course in French for the 
first four years is not properly divisible by subjects; and that, such 
being the case, progress in it can be tested better by one examina- 
tion than by several. 

The one-year, two-year, three-year and four-year French courses 
are not fixed. They vary with the different schools in which French 
is taught. Among these schools, some prepare students for college; 
others do not. Of those that prepare students for college, some 
prepare orly a few; others prepare all or approximately all their 
students for college. Of these latter, some certify their students to 
institutions that admit on certificate; others make the College 
Board Examinations the objective of their training. Some do both. 
These differences account for the fact that there is no universal 
course that is followed in all the schools. There are other con- 
siderations that are influential in bringing about this result. Many 
teachers look beyond the examinations that their students must pass 
to be admitted, and consider what the student should be taught to 
enable him to pursue his work in the college after being admitted. 
They realize that many colleges require an ability to understand 
lectures delivered in French, and that some require an ability to 
talk. Although these capacities are not tested on the College Board 
Examinations, they add to their course training in these lines. Some 
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go so far as to frame what they believe to be the best possible 
course of a given length, and expect their students to pass the 
College Board Examinations in their stride, without any specific 
drill. Others go to the other extreme, and make the Board Examina- 
tions their goal, teaching everything that will help the student on 
those examinations and nothing that will not. Between these two 
extremes, there are all sorts of compromises between special coach- 
ing for the Board Examinations and an ideal course in French. In 
the light of these considerations it is difficult to prove that the course 
in French for the first four years is not properly divisible by sub- 
jects. Perhaps it will be easier, therefore, to show that the College 
Board Examinations themselves are not divisible by subjects, and 
that no good four-year French courses can be. 

The difference between the College Board Cp2, Cp3, and Cp4 
papers is not one in subject, but is one of estimated difficulty. I 
do not claim that there is no difference. All I do claim is that what 
difference there is is one of estimated difficulty; and that being so 
I hope to show that one examination would be preferable to three. 
It is not necessary to make a detailed examination of all the papers 
of recent years. The heavily weighted portions of the papers are 
the same from year to year. The other parts vary somewhat, but 
rather in method than in subject matter. It has seemed sufficient, 
therefore, to take one set of papers. I have selected those given 
in September, 1924. 

This part of the argument is perfunctory. I doubt if anyone 
would seriously contend that there is any difference except that of 
estimated difficulty. On the Cp2 and Cp3 papers two passages 
of French prose are set for translation into English. These passages 
are graded, doubtless, as to difficulty. There can be no other dif- 
ference. On the Cp4 paper there is one passage of prose and one 
of verse. Unless there is an expectation that the student will render I 
the passage into English verse, there is no difference in the transla- | 
tion of the verse passage except a difference in estimated difficulty. 
If there is such expectation, it creates a difference that has no 
place in a course in French language, since it is a difference in- 
volving English composition. Therefore on the most heavily weighted 
portion of the paper, the only difference is one of estimated difficulty. 
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The three papers have passages of English to be put into French. 
The only possible difference in these passages is in estimated diffi- 
culty. 

Knowledge of grammar is tested directly only on Cp2 and 
Cp3. Both of these papers have sentences in English to be put 
into French—sentences designed to test the student’s knowledge 
of grammar. They are the same on both papers. Knowledge 
of verbs is tested on Cp2 by French sentences with the verb in the 
infinitive, the proper form to be supplied. On Cp3 the correspond- 
ing sentences are in English to be translated into French, but as 
the French infinitive is given, the test on verbs is the same. On 
Cp4 the grammar part consists in testing the ability of the student 
to distinguish between French words easily confused, such as “quoi 
que” and “quoique.” There is a difference here in method. But 
there is no difference in subject of which a student or a teacher can 
take cognizance. From the teacher’s or student’s point of view, the 
question on grammar is distinguishable from the other questions on 
grammar only in estimated difficulty. 

Free composition is another method employed on the three 
papers. The differences can be considered as differences only in 
estimated difficulty. On Cp2, there are questions in French to be 
answered in French. On Cp3, a composition of 100 words on a 
given subject is called for, with five suggested subheadings. On 
Cp4, the composition is to be of 150 words; there is a choice of 
three subjects, and there are no suggested subheadings. The slight 
differences in method, the greater or less help that is given the 
student make the free composition questions on the three papers 
distinguishable only in respect to estimated difficulty. 

Finally, the questions on phonetics are very elementary. They 
are identical on Cp2 and Cp3, and there are none on Cp4. 

It is obvious from this summary that the difference in the papers 
is purely one of estimated difficulty. It remains to be seen whether 
it is possible to set three separate examinations in French which shall 
be distinguishable on any other principle. 

Any division other than that by estimated difficulty must be 
either by objective or by subjects. The objectives usually recognized 
as the proper ones are reading comprehension, writing, oral com- 
prehension, and speaking. A division into separate examinations on 
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this basis would be objectionable because it would induce teachers 
to prepare for one objective at a time. Progress can best be made 
toward all at the same time. A preparation for one gives the stu- 
dent a one-sided development. Also it is well recognized that stu- 
dents who do not progress in any one phase of modern language 
proficiency, decline. Therefore their progress should be constant 
in all phases, and any test at any level should be a test of all phases. 

An analysis of the content of the course into elements will not 
produce units that can be taken up separately and successively. 
The interrelation between vocabulary, grammar, pronunciation, spell- 
ing, etc., is such that none of them can profitably stand alone. All 
must be mastered to some degree if any progress is to be made 
toward any one of the objectives. And progress should continue 
to be constant in all. After the basic grammatical principles of the 
language have been mastered, progress should consist in acquiring 
a greater familiarity with what has already been learned, in increas- 
ing the student’s facility in comprehending and using the language, 
and in extending and making more precise his knowledge of the 
language in all its elements; grammar, vocabulary, idioms, pronunci- 
ation, etc. Since progress should be constant in all, any testing 
that is done should be on all phases at the same time. 

It is important at this point to draw a vital distinction. My 
objection is to the practice of setting separate examinations for 
different students. I have no objection to a division of the examina- 
tion that all are to take into separate subjects. On the contrary 
I think it highly desirable that such examinations should show separ- 
ate scores on the different phases and objectives of the course. 
For this purpose the subject is easily divided into objectives and 
may be further divided into subjects. Moreover, within such divi- 
sions the questions could well be graded as to estimated difficulty.’ 
My point is that the division into subjects and objectives, and the 
graduation of the question on the basis of estimated difficulty, 


*The American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages have 
recommended four steps in the construction of new type tests. The second 
of these is the graduation in regard to estimated difficulty of the materials 
selected. The Canadian Committee on Modern Languages, Bulletin 2, 1925. 
The pains with which the new type examination questions are arranged in 
order of difficulty is shown clearly by the statistics given on page 297 of 
Wood’s volume, New York Experiments, etc. Macmillan, 1927. 
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should not be made the ground for a division into more than one 
examination. 

But it will be urged that there is no pretense that the course 
is divisible into subjects. It will probably be admitted freely that 
the division is by levels. Then, I say, one examination is superior 
to more than ‘one for testing at the various levels, and I shall 
come to the argument on that point later. Right here, however, 
I want to point out that if we grant that the division is by levels, 
and if we set separate examinations at the different levels, it is 
only fair to the candidates that we establish a recognized content 
of the course up to the various levels. This is a difficult thing to do. 
No two teachers will readily agree as to the proper content of a 
one-year, a two-year, a three-year, or a four-year course. The rela- 
tive importance of the different items such as grammar or vocabulary 
depends on the objective that is stressed. Take vocabulary, for 
example. If the stressed objective is reading, a large recognition 
vocabulary is essential. If the stressed objective is speaking or 
composition, the active vocabulary must be large, while the extent 
of the recognition vocabulary will be relatively unimportant. Simi- 
larly, writing will require a much more accurate but less extensive 
grammatical proficiency than reading. To properly fix our content 
at the different levels, we must first settle the relative importance 
of the different objectives at the different levels. Any such settle- 
ment will be a compromise and an unnecessary one, because the 
separate examinations are not necessary. Any test based on such 
fixed content will only show the student’s progress at the level on 
that content, and will be unsatisfactory to teachers who do not ap- 
prove of the compromise. 

The impropriety in setting separate examinations in French is 
more clearly seen when we compare the subject with others where 
the division into separate examinations is proper because the con- 
tent of the different divisions of the course is different. In Latin, 
the content of the course in its different divisions is determined 
by the authors read. Thus Elementary Latin is Caesar; and Ad- 
vanced Latin is Cicero or Vergil. The courses are uniform as to 
content in the different schools, and a recognition of that fact in 
setting the examinations is proper. The same may be said of 
Greek. In Mathematics there are separate examinations in Algebra, 
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Geometry, and Trigonometry. This is proper because the contents 
are different. But further, a setting of separate examinations in 
Plane and Solid Geometry is justified for the same reason. Similarly, 
there are often separate examinations in Elementary and Advanced 
Algebra, and quite properly so. Perhaps the impossibility of divid- 
ing the subject of French into separate contents ts most clearly 
brought out by comparison with the subject of Algebra. It is 
easy to divide Algebra into Elementary and Advanced because Al- 
gebra is a succession of processes but slightly connected one with 
another. After a student has had a sufficient amount of practice 
in the mechanics of Algebra, he can handle the separate processes, 
such as square root, binomial theorem, equations, etc., independently. 
If I am not mistaken, the subject of Quadratics has sometimes been 
included within the scope of Elementary and sometimes within 
that of Advanced Algebra. In French, on the other hand, the 
student must have a knowledge of the basic principles, at least, of 
all phases of the subject even at the lowest level. As he progresses, 
this knowledge should constantly gain in breadth and in accuracy. 
But at no time after the first year of study—will he tackle what is 
really a new division of the subject. He will merely continue to 
strive for mastery of each subject that he has begun, going more 
and more into detail, and building on the foundations he has already 
laid. 

One further example will throw more light on the question. In 
Physics there is only one examination. And yet no subject on 
which examinations are set offers a better opportunity for separate 
examinations. The subject is divided into Light, Heat, Mechanics, 
Electricity, Sound, etc. Each can be studied separately. Each 
has to be. Each has its separate content. It would be perfectly 
feasible to give separate examinations in each of these subdivisions. 
It is not done because only two points are offered for Physics. 
Even so, it is hard to see what objection there could be to grouping 
the separate subdivisions into two parts and allowing one point 
for each part. A regular order in which they should be taken might 
be adopted and one called Elementary and the other Advanced 
Physics. The absurdity of applying to French the principle of 
separate examinations which would be appropriate to the subject of 
Physics, the contents of the separate examinations being the separate 
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subdivisions of Light, Heat, etc., is pointed out in a recently pub- 
lished report to which I shall have occasion to refer more in detail 
later. 


The customary assumption regarding Modern Language students who are 
in separate year-classes is that they are separate and distinct species, so that 
students in French III, for example, are regarded as ipso facto entirely above 
French II students and entirely below those in French IV..... The examining 
problem is, therefore, one of merely differentiating among the best and poorest 
of each of the discrete groups; since, in accordance with the assumption, failure 
in one course can not mean anything worse than having to repeat the course, 
and similarly passing can not mean more than that the student is more or 
less well prepared to begin the next course. This assumption sounds quite absurd 
when stated thus baldly, yet it is the only assumption that in any way justi- 
fies the giving of separate examinations to each year group. If the assumption 
were correct, then separate examinations, having the same relations on the 
scale of difficulty as the different classes have on the scale of achievement, 
might, presumably, be given with satisfactory results.” 


Is it not fair to say that the assumption which is here shown 
to be absurd is absurd because it is made with reference to a sub- 
ject that is not divisible by content? Would it not be perfectly 
reasonable if made with reference to a subject like Physics under con- 
ditions in which the subjects of Heat, Light, Electricity were taken 
up and disposed of in separate semesters? It is obvious that there 
is no similar situation in regard to French. No division of the 
general content could be made which should produce two separate 
contents which could be taken up successively. In other words, 
there is no division possible except the present one which is on the 
basis of estimated difficulty and nothing else. 

If then, it is agreed that the difference between Cp2, Cp3, and 
Cp4 is merely one of estimated difficulty, we may pass to the second 
part of the proposition; i.e., that in such a case one examination 
is better than several, for the purpose of testing at the different 
levels. It is important to state quite clearly what we mean by 
better. Of course we mean that one examination will perform 
better than several the function that the examinations in French 
are supposed to perform. What is that.function? In the first place, 
they are supposed to decide whether the student who takes the 
examinations is entitled, on the basis of his proficiency in French, 


* Wood, loc. cit., pages 155-6. 
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to any credit units for admission, and if so, to how many, i.e. 
to two or to three.* It may be shown that the single examination 
will perform this function better than the separate examinations. 
But that is only part of the story. There is another service that 
the examination ought to render but does not, under the present 
system (in French at least) and that is the service of placement. 
The interest of the school may be merely to know whether the 
student is entitled to two or three credit units in French. The 
college is interested to know what class to put him into when it 
gets him. The Board is, or should be, rendering service to the 
college as well as to the school. The school may be satisfied to 
know that the student has attained a certain level. The college 
wants to know what level he has attained. Now it is obvious 
that the answer to this second question includes an answer to the 
first. But the answer to the first does not include an answer to 
the second. Presumably, therefore, the examination should be so de- 
vised as to answer the second question. For these reasons, in the 
following discussion, the merits of the two systems will be judged 
by the way they perform the function of placement, which includes 
the function of admission, or in other words, by the way they answer 
the question: What level has the candidate attained?—which in- 
cludes the question: Has he attained a certain level? 

The question: What level has the student attained? cannot be 
answered with fairness to all when different candidates are tested 
by different standards. A takes Cp2 and B takes Cp3. No matter 
what the result, no one can say with certainty which has attained 
the greater proficiency, A or B. If, as is conceivable, A passes 
Cp2 with a grade of 90, and B passes Cp3 with a grade of 60, it 
is almost certain that A is better than B. A gets two units and 
B gets three. This is unfair. It is unnecessary unfairness, because 
their relative merit could have been determined had they been 
subjected to the same test. It might, of course, be argued that 
A might have taken Cp3 and have obtained three units. This is of 
course true. The fact is, however, that many candidates do take 
Cp2 who could pass Cp3. And the system allows this election 


* The colleges do not usually allow more than three units in French, so 
that the Cp4 examination does not furnish an opportunity for the student 
to gain additional credits. 
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which results in unfairness. There is no valid reason for allowing 
this election. It is based on a persistent fallacy, namely that there 
is any necessary relation between the length of time a student has 
studied French and his proficiency in that subject. 

This particular fallacy has recently been exploded in the most con- 
vincing manner by the survey of modern language conditions 
in the junior high schools of New York City and the senior 
high schools of New York State. The overlapping of classes supposed 
to be from one semester to three years apart in achievement because 
they have studied the language one, two, three, four, five, and six 
semesters respectively, is shown to be absolutely astonishing. This 
overlapping is of course due primarily to the fact that the classifica- 
tion was in the first place on the basis of the length of time the 
students have studied French, and in the second place on the basis of 
separate examinations at the separate levels. The facts as to over- 
lapping are shown as to the junior high schools, on pages 19-38 of the 
report, and as to the senior high schools, on pages 154-183. With 
reference to the effect of the separate examination system on this 
result, the investigators leave no possible doubt. Similar statements 
to the following occur at various places. The following samples should 
be sufficient. 


The old type Regents examinations in each language include three separate 
and independent examinations, one for each year-class examined; but in this 
experiment we have used only one ninety-minute new-type examination for all 
year-classes in each language. This is beyond doubt the most important and 
significant feature of the experiment, because for the first time in the history 
of the Regents examinations it insures comparability between the measures 
of achievement in ail year-classes on a state-wide basis, and it points out a 
way of escaping from the old time-serving conception of educational achieve- 
ment which has thus far dominated our examining methods. ... . So long as 
separate examinations, the interrelations of which are not known, are used 
for each year-class, homogeneous classes and efficient exploitation of individual 
aptitudes of students are almost impossible.‘ 


In spite, however, of the fallacy of this “time-serving conception 
of educational achievement,” students who have studied French for 
two years in school normally take Cp2, while those who have studied 
three years take Cp3. But the number of years a student has 
studied French even in the same school and with the same teacher, 


*Wood, loc. cit., page 110 
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furnishes no safe criterion of his proficiency. Finally, even if it 
did furnish such criterion, no advantage would be gained by sub- 
jecting A to a different test than B. The most that such procedure 
shows is that A has or has not attained to a certain level. By 
subjecting them to the same examination, we can tell to what level 
each has attained, which, as has been said, includes an answer to 
the other question. 

The survey (above referred to) of modern language conditions 
in the junior high schools of New York City met a similar situation. 
The Regents examinations had consisted of separate papers for 
the separate levels. The survey found that classification by this 
method resulted in heterogeneous classes, classes in which only forty 
per cent of the students were nearer in achievement to the class 
average of their own class than they were to some other class 
average. There is every reason to believe that a similar experi- 
ment with the students who take the Cp2 and the Cp3 examinations 
of the College Examination Board would show a similar situation, 
although probably the conditions would not be so bad. We know 
that marks as high as ninety are given for Cp2 and passing marks 
as low as sixty for Cp3. What justification is there for giving 
the former only two credits while the latter gets three? The 
following quotation from the report is pertinent. 


To give a student of 9B achievement credit for 8A only, because he has 
studied French only one semester, is as justifiable as to force a precociously 
tall boy to sit at a school desk which is just high enough for the average 
student of his age. The students who achieve in one semester as much as 
average students do in four are precisely the students who are most likely to 
carry on with distinction the scholarly work for which the world is already 
indebted to modern language scholars.* 


The problem that the investigators had before them was the classi- 
fication of students on the basis of real achievement in modern 
language. The object was homogeneity in classes, which was re- 
garded as essential for proper teaching conditions. Only in one 
place is the effect of the present conditions on the college referred 
to. This fact is of course not due to lack of appreciation of the 

* Wood, loc. cit., page 16. 

*“The Regents examinations promote to college classes in French literature 


some students who are unable to recognize the meaning of French words, to 
read simple French sentences, or to complete very simple French phrases as 
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importance of the function of placement in examinations. The 
work the same investigators have done in placement tests amply 
shows their appreciation of the importance of the problem. Possibly 
it is because the colleges always have the right and the ability to 
make their own placement tests for the students that are admitted 
to their doors either by the Board or the Regents examinations. 
But the facts remain that the admission examinations are given, 
that they can perform the function of placement; that they do not do 
so properly now; that a very important reason why they do not 
is that they give several examinations instead of one; and that 
the arguments for one examination found in the reports of these in- 
vestigations are directly applicable on the placement issue. 

Finally, the point may very well be made: “Since you base 
your argument on the facts found by these new type tests, mustn’t 
you admit their competency as a scale on which to measure the 
achievement of students, and the measurement of that achievement 
by other tests?” I do, of course. “Why, then, don’t you advocate 
new type tests as substitutes for old type tests or as supplements to 
them in the College Board examinations?” I do, of course. But 
I think it may be unwise, for various reasons, to make such a 
drastic change immediately. Possibly the reason for such a change 
will not appeal as unquestionably sound to the great body of French 
teachers. I cannot see, however, why the reasons for one examina- 
tion instead of several would not appeal immediately as unanswer- 
able to that same body. Moreover, I am not basing my argument 
on the results of the new type test surveys primarily. I am basing 
it on an argument in theory which seems to me to be sound, and 
am supporting it by the facts in these surveys. 

The effect on the preparation of students of the content of the 
foreign language examination has not received the attention it de- 
serves. Rightly or wrongly—and I think wrongly—teachers will 
prepare specifically for the examinations. They will weigh the dif- 
ferent divisions of the subject not on their intrinsic importance, but 
on their importance in the examination. They will study the exami- 
nation to see what counts most. They will give their students the 





well as these things are done by the average students, who, according to the 
Regents examinations, have passed French II.” Publications of the American 
and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages, Vol. I, page 166. 
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preparation that produces the best results—best as judged by suc- 
cess in passing the examination. They are forced to do so. The 
school’s patrons judge it largely by its success in getting the boys 
into college. The College Entrance Examination Board, by over- 
weighting on the examination certain phases of language study, 
brings about an unwarranted stress on those phases in the work of 
the schools. Nor does the evil stop there. A teacher who has 
had success—examination-passing success—with a certain type of 
course, resents any change in the examination, because such change 
will include a corresponding change in his course. He has shaped 
his sails to meet certain weather conditions. These conditions may 
be intrinsically bad. But he resents any change in the weather that 
will render his arrangements no longer appropriate. He has built 
up his course to meet the situation caused by the exaggerated im- 
portance given, on college examination papers, to translation from 
the foreign language into English. He resents any reduction in the 
weight given to translation. Thus by overweighting on the examina- 
tion a certain phase of language study, the examiners have given that 
phase an importance in the class-room which intrinsically it does 
not possess. 

It is my contention that translation from French into English 
is very much overweighted. I go further. I maintain that such 
passages have no proper place on the paper at all. But possibly 
some readers will not go all the way with me. At least I hope 
to show that translation is much overweighted. 

CHAPIN BRINSMADE 


(This article will be concluded in our December number. ) 




















SHOULD BEGINNERS’ COURSES IN FRENCH 
GERMAN, ITALIAN AND SPANISH 
BE GIVEN IN COLLEGE? 
HE data in the following article are based on replies received 
in the winter of 1927-28 from approximately two hundred 
and twenty correspondents in some eighty-five colleges and 
universities of the United States. The “Remarks” are my own. 


1. “Does your college or university give beginners’ courses 
in French, German, Italian, Spanish?” 

The replies show that most colleges give beginners’ courses 
in French, German, and Spanish. The following do not: Amherst 
(Spanish not for freshmen), Bryn Mawr (French), Columbia 
(French, German), Johns Hopkins (French, German, Spanish), 
U. Maine (French), Pomona (Spanish not for freshmen), Princeton 
(French). 

At Vassar ‘‘there is never more than one small class in be- 
ginning French and sometimes none at all’’; there is ‘only one 
student this year.” 

The following colleges do not give beginners’ courses in Italian 
or do not permit freshmen to take it: Amherst (not for freshmen), 
U. California at Los Angeles, U. Delaware, De Pauw, Duke (not 
for freshmen or sophomores), U. Florida, U. Georgia, U. Illinois 
(not for freshmen), U. Louisiana, U. Maryland, Miami U., U. 
Mississippi (“given occasionally”), U. North Carolina (not for 
freshmen), Purdue, U. South Dakota, Swarthmore (‘‘only oc- 
casionally’’), U. Texas (“‘not given to freshmen’’), Tulane, U. 
Utah, Vanderbilt (not for freshmen), U. Virginia, Washington and 
Jefferson, U. West Virginia, Williams (not for freshmen). 

Remarks: Columbia and Johns Hopkins do not give begin- 
ners’ courses in the commoner modern foreign languages to 
candidates for the A.B. degree; but at Columbia students may 
take beginners’ courses in Extension and receive college credit, 
and at Johns Hopkins beginners’ courses are given for prospec- 
tive teachers who are working for a B.S. degree. In this connec- 
tion it should be noted that at Chicago beginners’ courses are 
given, but not by the regular staff. There are special staffs of 
teachers for the elementary courses, with their own “chairmen of 
modern languages in the Junior Colleges.’ 
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In general, beginners’ courses in French, German, and Span- 
ish are not given in Colleges where it can be safely assumed that 
most of the entrants have done the elementary work in high 
school. Thus the University of Maine does not give beginners’ 
French and at Pomona College in southern California beginners’ 
Spanish is not open to freshmen, because in both communities all 
students can take French or Spanish respectively in high school 
if they wish to do so. And in women’s colleges there is discern- 
ible a tendency not to give beginners’ French as most entrants 
have already had it. 

In Italian the conditions are quite different. In a consider- 
able number of colleges Italian is not given because there is not 
sufficient demand for it. As a rule the state universities offer 
beginners’ courses in Italian. Of the ten that do not give it regu- 
larly, six are in the South. In seven institutions beginners’ courses 
are not open. to freshmen. 


2. If so, are they given three, four or five times a week in: 
French, German, Italian, Spanish? 

In French the number of hours of instruction per week is as 
follows: 

Three (3) hours a week: Adelbert, Amherst, Boston, Brown, 
U. Buffalo, U. Cincinnati, Clark, Cornell, Dartmouth, U. Dela- 
ware, Duke, U. Florida, Harvard, Haverford, Johns Hopkins, 
U. Kentucky, Lehigh, Louisiana State, U. Mississippi, Mt. 
Holyoke, New York U. (University Heights), U. North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania State, Pomona, Purdue, U. Rochester, Rutgers, 
Smith, U. South Carolina, Swarthmore, U. Syracuse, U. Texas, 
Tulane, Vanderbilt, Vassar, U. Vermont, George Washington, 
Washington U., Washington and Lee, Wellesley, Williams, 
Wesleyan, Western Reserve, Williams, Yale. Total 45. 

Four (4) hours a week: U. Arkansas, U. Idaho, U. of Illinois, 
U. Iowa, U. Maryland, U. Michigan, New York U. (Washington 
Square), Oberlin, Ohio U., U. Oregon, U. Pennsylvania, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, U. Wisconsin. Total 13. 

Five (5) hours a week: U. Arizona, Barnard, U. California, 
U. Chicago, City of New York (College), U. Colorado, De Pauw, 
Indiana U., U. Kansas, Miami U., U. Minnesota, U. Missouri, 
U. Nebraska, U. North Carolina, Northwestern U., Ohio State 
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U., U. Oklahoma, U. South Dakota, U. Southern California, 
Stanford, U. Utah, U. Virginia, U. Washington, U. West Virginia. 
Total 24. 

Six (6) hours a week: Colgate, U. Georgia. Total 2. 

Notes: The College of the City of New York has a 3-hour 
elective course in addition to the 5-hour course. The University 
of Georgia has a 3-hour beginners’ course for upperclassmen. 
Harvard has a 5-hour course that does the equivalent of two 
3-hour courses. At Smith ‘“‘the classes meet 6 hours, but the 
course counts as 3 hours, since much of the work is done in class.” 
At Pennsylvania State the engineers meet 4 hours. At Washington 
University there is also a 5-hour course. 

In German and Spanish the number of hours per week is 
approximately the same as in French. Cornell has two 6-hour 
sections in beginning German and they do double work. At the 
University of Texas German meets 5 hours a week with 3 hours’ 
credit. 

In general beginners’ courses in college are given 3 hours a 
week in the East and 4 or 5 hours a week in the West. Most of the 
institutions that give beginners’ courses five hours a week divide 
the year into quarters and feel the need of giving courses five 
times a week for a quarter. 

Remarks: If students who begin a modern foreign language 
in college are studying one for the first time, they should be 
put in classes that meet five times a week. If they are beginning 
a second or a third foreign language, three hours a week should 
be sufficient and the amount of ground covered each day should 
be greater. It seems incredible that students should be admitted 
to college without having studied any foreign language, but un- 
fortunately such students are sometimes admitted. 


3. Is full, two-thirds, half or no credit given for beginners’ 
courses to: Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors, Seniors? 

Most colieges give to freshmen and sophomores full credit for 
beginners’ courses in a modern foreign language; but a consider- 
able number of colleges give reduced credit to juniors and seniors. 

The following institutions give reduced credit or none: 

Five-sixths (§) credit: Pomona (seniors, except that full credit 
is given for Italian). 
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Four-fifths (¢) credit: Indiana U. (juniors and seniors, be- 
ginning with 1928-29), Miami U. (all classes), Northwestern 
(seniors). f 

Three-fourths (?) credit: U. Arkansas (seniors), U. Illinois 
(seniors), U. North Dakota (juniors and seniors, except that 
full credit is given for German). 

Two-thirds (3) credit: Cornell (juniors and seniors, in French 
and Spanish, but full credit for German and Italian), U. Texas 
(seniors, except Italian), Vanderbilt (seniors, in German). 

Three-fifths (2) credit: Ohio State U. (seniors, except full 
credit for Italian); U. Oklahoma (juniors and seniors, if taken 
to satisfy freshmen requirements; otherwise full credit if the 
grade is at least B); U. Virginia (all classes). 

One-half (3) credit: Chicago (juniors), U. Cincinnati (seniors), 
Yale (all classes, ‘‘unless followed by a second course in the same 
language’’). 

No credit: Chicago (seniors), College of City of New York 
(all classes, but ‘‘full credit is given if it is a required second 
language’’), Harvard (seniors, in French), Johns Hopkins (except 
Italian), U. North Carolina (French or Spanish, unless it is the 
third language and the two languages presented for admission are 
continued in college), Vanderbilt (seniors, in French or Spanish), 
U. Vermont (seniors, except Italian), Wellesley (juniors, except 
Italian and Spanish; seniors). 

Remarks: The lack of uniformity in giving credit for begin- 
ners’ courses to juniors and seniors is striking. I hope that the 
time will come in the near future when the counting of “‘hours’’ 
or ‘‘units” for juniors and seniors will cease, and their credits 
will depend on comprehensive or general examinations at the end 
of the course. In the meantime, the best plan seems to be to 
give to juniors and seniors, when they take a beginners’ course 
open to freshmen, two hours’ credit for a 3-hour course and three 
hours’ credit for a 5-hour course. There are, and there should be, 
at least in the larger colleges and universities, beginners’ courses 
in certain languages, such as Dutch, Portuguese, the Scandinavian 
languages, the Slavic languages, Chinese and Japanese, that are 
primarily for upper classmen. These courses should be more diffi- 
cult than those that are meant primarily for freshmen, and full 
credit for them should be given to juniors and seniors. 














4. Must students pay a special fee in order to take beginners’ 


courses? 


It is not customary to require a special fee of students who 
But at Stanford students who take 
beginners’ courses in French, German, or Spanish pay eight dol- 
lars each quarter, and those who take Italian pay a nominal fee 
of one dollar. ‘‘The theory is that they are properly high school 
subjects and if not taken in high school should pay for themselves.” 
At Johns Hopkins, there is a special fee for beginners’ courses 
in French, German, and Spanish, but not for Italian. Such courses 
having a special fee are deducted from the number of hours 
which a student would otherwise be allowed to take in college. 
At the same time there is no credit given for these courses 


take a beginners’ course. 
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towards the A.B. degree. 


5. Is there a separate staff, organized independently, and com- 
posed entirely or chiefly of trained teachers who give the elemen- 
tary courses? 

According to the replies that were received, the University 
of Chicago is the only one that has such a staff. The men at 
Chicago are of the opinion that the plan has worked well. 


6. Do you personally favor this latter system (as described 


in Question No. (5)? 


Some reasons given for opposing the plan are as follows: “‘The 
freshman is entitled to the best teaching the university affords.” 
“Tt would tend to create a deadening factory atmosphere and to 
establish a low caste among teachers.’ 


Replies in favor.... 
Replies not in favor ... 


the department ought to give them.” 


with its chance of the personal touch.” “Well equipped teachers 
should teach beginners even at the expense of their own scholar- 
ship.”’ “The desirability of giving good graduate students a way 


to earn money has its importance.” 


instructors who are working for higher degrees under my 


direction.” 


Remarks. The plan as described in Question No. 5 would prob- 
ably work well in a large college but not in a small one. In some 
large universities where a considerable proportion of the instruc- 
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tors who teach beginners’ courses are ‘‘assistants”’ and ‘‘associates”’ 
working for advanced degrees, the adoption of the Chicago plan 
would doubtless deprive these young people of their present means 
of livelihood. It is a question whether much weight should be 
given to this argument when one considers the welfare of the fresh- 
men. I am of the opinion that in large colleges a separate staff of 
experienced instructors, of sound scholarship and with their own 
director, would handle satisfactorily the teaching of elementary 
courses. There is nothing to prevent such instructors, if they 
are both intelligent and ambitious, from winning by their publi- 
cations a professorship in a university. And while it is true the 
freshmen should have as good instruction as the college affords, 
we must not forget that great scholars are not infrequently poor 
teachers of elementary courses. It is difficult to imagine the teach- 
ing of beginners’ courses in a modern foreign language by pro- 
fessors in the universities of Paris and Berlin, or of Oxford and 
Cambridge. And if they did undertake it, I am not at all sure 
that they would succeed. 


7. If beginners’ courses are not given in your college, are there 
arrangements by which students can receive college credit for 
taking them: 

In a secondary school? 
With private tutors? 
In your Extension Division? 


Apparently Columbia stands alone in that it does not give 
beginners’ courses in French and German, but allows students 
to take these courses in Extension and receive credit toward the 
A.B. degree. 

Students at Johns Hopkins cannot take beginners’ courses in 
French, German, or Spanish for the A.B. degree. Prospective 
teachers working for the B.S. degree may take them, however. 
Beginners’ courses in Italian are given, with full credit. 


8. Do you personally favor the giving of beginners’ courses 
in college? 
The replies to this question are as follows: 
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Many interesting comments were received, but limited space 
permits the inclusion of only a few. 

“Yes. Work is much more worth while than some of the 
stuff that would replace it.’”’ ‘‘No, theoretically, but our high 
school teaching in New England as far as modern languages go 
is so poor that I prefer to have students who have had the elemen- 
tary work in college.” “I do not favor it, but consider it a necessary 
evil.”” “Yes; so long as our secondary schools teach the modern 
languages so little and so badly.” ‘‘No; but I don’t see how it 
can be helped in a state university under present conditions.” 
“Not as usually given.” ‘The question of giving college credit 
for high school subjects was recently referred to a committee of 
our faculty and it was the unanimous opinion of the committee, 
ist, that there is no definite line of distinction between college 
and high school subjects per se; 2nd, that a subject taught in 
college is both in quality and in quantity different from the same 
subject taught in the high school; 3rd, that experience in language 
work shows that the students who begin a language in college, 
as a rule, are more successful in it than those beginning it in the 
high school.” “Yes, under present conditions. German would 
suffer very much from absence of beginners’ courses in college.” 
“No. It is too much of a financial burden to give them ade- 
quately.” “It seems to me that the question of beginners’ courses 
in college is decidedly complicated by the position of German 
since the war. If such courses were discontinued, it would mean 
the virtual disappearance of German from the curriculum. In 
regard to the credit to be allowed, my observation is that harder 
work is done in the beginners’ courses in languages than in various 
other subjects.” 

«‘For French the question is hardly vital at Harvard, as our 
beg inneers’ course has a relatively small number of students, 
only about 80, whereas the Freshman Class has a thousand 
students. On the other hand, the vast majority of students enter 
college with no German, and we must, perforce, have an elemen- 
tary course in that language.’”’ ‘So long as French and German 
are not generally taught in secondary schools—a great majority 
of the smaller high schools of Indiana teach Latin only—I regard 
it as essential that college students should be given the opportunity 
of beginning these languages.” ‘They certainly require as much 
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effort as other beginning subjects such as Geology, Government, 
etc. Modern languages can be best learned in high school. But 
no high school teaches them all and for practical purposes the 
vast majority of high schools teach only one. For the most 
modest pretensions of scholarship more than one is necessary.” 
“Yes, under present conditions, which are, however, not ideal by 
any means. Modern foreign language study should begin early.” 
“Yes. High schools in this region do not give language work of 
sufficiently high grade (in many cases) to enable students to 
continue the subject in college. Some high schools give none at 
all; others only Latin.” “Yes. What is a college for?” ‘Yes, 
as the lesser evil.” ‘Yes, but naturally I feel that the High 
School is principally the place for the first modern language to 
be studied.” “I believe that the intellectual training to be derived 
from the study of a language, new to the student, is quite equal 
to that of many other college subjects.”” “I favor the plan of 
having beginning courses given not in the college, but in schools 
below the college. If we still must keep beginning courses in 
the college, let them be carried, as in the spirit of No. 5, by 
competent, experienced pedagogues who know their subject.” “If 
they were not given in the university here, a large proportion of 
our students would never have a modern foreign language. Scores 
of our Missouri high schools give no foreign language work, and 
many of our pedagogical leaders seem to prefer the social studies 
to the languages.” ‘‘In theory, no. Under existing circumstances, 
yes, especially for German, but I should confine such courses to 
the first two years for credit.’’ ‘Ideally, universities should not 
give beginners’ courses. The time of both students and instructors 
should be employed in more advanced work. But, actually, it is 
impossible (at least in Nebraska) to obtain this preliminary prep- 
aration in a sufficient number of schools to justify the universities 
in not giving the courses in their junior colleges.’ “As we require 
a second language, we feel under obligation to furnish the in- 
struction.” ‘In German, yes. Since the war and up to three years 
ago German was no longer taught in the high schools of Ohio. 
It is now taught again in the high schools of only about six cities 
(Sandusky, Cleveland, Youngstown, Columbus, Hamilton, Cincin- 
nati.)” “Yes, until our high schools permit students to take 
foreign languages in them. Certain foreign languages are being 
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abolished in favor of more practical (?) subjects in Ohio in many 
small high schools.” ‘Yes, but I favor elimination as rapidly as 
local conditions permit.” ‘It would be desirable if all students 
could do their elementary work in languages before coming to 
college; but they cannot. Furthermore, elementary instruction 
is far better in college than in some high schools (not so good, 
however, as in the best high and other secondary schools). For 
these reasons, in my opinion, state universities and many colleges 
must continue the present practice. Here at Princeton elementary 
French is not given because nearly all our students have had it; 
the few who have not are obliged to get it outside and receive 
no credit for so doing.’’ ‘Yes, because high school work is often 
so poorly taught as to be of little benefit.” ‘‘Yes, but the method 
of teaching the modern foreign languages in college should be 
fundamentally changed. At present it is too nearly like the 
methods employed in high schools, and even sometimes like those 
of grammar schools.” ‘‘Where in ‘the world would students get 
any German if not in College, since it is still under the ban in 
most schools?”’ ‘Beginners’ courses in the various departments 
of the modern university, in the exact sciences as well as in the 
languages, will always be demanded and, consequently, will have 
to be offered. That, at present, the teaching of elementary 
languages in our universities is a dismal failure cannot be denied. 
Instruction by a staff composed entirely of competent teachers 
seems to be the only logical solution. The untrained and, in most 
cases, incompetent post-graduate students as teachers of begin- 
ners’ courses in languages will have to go. The German univer- 
sities employ competent men as Lektoren, who enjoy a respected 
and well paid position in the faculty, but are not of the faculty 
in that they are not eligible for promotion.”’ ‘Yes, a college is 
a college, not a university.” “Yes. The high school student 
would do better to acquire a real knowledge of one language than 
a smattering of two or more. In college, he should have the 
opportunity to begin a second language.”’ ‘‘Yes, until high school 
instruction is better.” ‘Yes, if treated as college courses and not 
as preparatory courses.” “It is a bad plan, but better this than 
nothing.” “Yes, because too few high schools do this work satis- 
factorily. Where the high schools have competent teachers, I prefer 
students who come with advanced standing.”’ “Foreign languages 
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should be taught in the secondary schools, before the pupil’s 
speech organs lose their flexibility and before the memory is 
crowded with the complexities of mature life. Elementary lan- 
guage teaching in college and university is a criminal waste of 
time.” ‘‘As long as there are many high schools in the state of 
Wisconsin not offering any foreign language, the colleges should 
offer elementary courses.” “Elementary courses should be provided, 
but full credit should be allowed only for a first language and 
only to freshmen and sophomores.” 

Remarks. The majority of the correspondents are in favor of 
beginners’ courses in college. The reasons given are many and 
various. Some high schools offer no instruction in modern foreign 
languages, and therefore if the graduates of such schools learn a 
modern foreign language they must do so in college. The in- 
struction in some high schools is so poor that it has little value 
and the students must repeat the beginners’ course in college in 
order to derive any real benefit. Or a student has taken a modern 
foreign language during the first two years of his high school course, 
he has then dropped it, and when he goes to college he has for- 
gotten so much of the little he learned that he must start all 
over again. These reasons for offering in college beginners’courses 
in the modern foreign languages come chiefly from the West where 
most state universities are compelled by law to admit without 
examination the “recommended” graduates of all the accredited 
high schools in their respective states and most private colleges 
find themselves obliged to do likewise. The professors of German 
are almost unanimous in their belief that beginners’ courses in 
German should be given by the colleges until German shall have 
been restored to full favor in the high schools. 

In all this discussion there is evident confusion as to the 
meaning of the term “college.”” If we should assume that the 
first two years—often called the Junior College or the Lower 
Division—of the typical American college of liberal arts are really 
the last two years of secondary instruction and that higher 
education begins with the junior year, the problem would at once 
seem simpler. Few could then logically object to students be- 
ginning their second or third foreign language in the freshman 
year; but there are many who do not accept this line of demar- 
cation between secondary instruction and higher education. 
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Most college men are in agreement that no student should be 
admitted to the freshman year without a satisfactory reading 
knowledge of a foreign language. If he begins his second or third 
foreign language in college, he should expect to take advantage 
of every available shortcut and learn to pronounce and read the 
language as soon as possible. To obtain this result the work in 
grammar should be intensive and the reading of texts should 
begin early and move rapidly. 

It seems likely that the discredit into which beginners’ courses 
in college have fallen is in part due to the fact that in some col- 
leges a disproportionate amount of time has been devoted to a 
vain attempt to teach the students to speak the language. No 
one questions the desirability of learning to speak a foreign lan- 
guage, but those students who postpone study of the language 
until they go to college can scarcely expect to learn, in the class- 
room, to speak it well. Some do, but most do not. All, however, 
should be able to learn to pronounce it intelligibly and to read 
it with understanding. 

In the present state of our educational system it seems ad- 
visable, therefore, to offer in college beginners’ courses in the 
commoner modern foreign languages, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish. For those unfortunate students who enter college with- 
out a knowledge of any foreign language it might be well to give 
during the first year either an intensive double course of five or 
six hours a week with full credit, or a single five-hour course with 
three hours’ credit. For those who begin the study of a second 
or a third foreign language, three hours a week should suffice. 
In both cases the instruction should be fundamentally differ- 
ent from that given in the high school, where the students are 
younger by several years. In college the work done in begin- 
ners’ courses should be so intensive and thorough that it would 
command the sincere respect of both the college faculty and the 
student body. 

E. C. HILts 
University of California 








INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE CLASS 


N A STUDY recently made at the University of Minnesota of 

the difficulties which teachers felt they were insufficiently pre- 
pared to meet, the problem of caring for individual differences in the 
mixed class ranked one of the highest. Prospective teachers learn 
that differences exist, that if possible pupils should be grouped accord- 
ing to ability, and with this meager information go out to find that 
even in city schools the usual situation is to have pupils in the same 
class ranging from sub-normal to possible genius. In modern language 
classes this condition is further aggravated by the fact that not only 
are pupils of all ranges of ability grouped together but of all ages, 
stages of maturity, and scholastic background as well. Very fre- 
quently the first year of a foreign language may be elected in the 
first, second, or third year of high school. Since there is an almost 
unbridgable gap between the maturity and interests of the thirteen 
or fourteen year-old freshman and the junior of sixteen or seventeen 
the problem of individual differences in modern language classes 
assumes Herculean proportions. For the teacher who is struggling to 
meet this type of situation the writer is offering a number of sugges- 
tions. 

In schools large enough to have two or more sections of each 
year’s work the group should be divided as nearly as possible accord- 
ing to age and ability. It is especially important to keep those begin- 
ning language study in their first year of high school in a different 
class from those beginning in their third year. It is possible to care for 
differences in intelligence in the same class but it is much more 
difficult to meet the problem of differences in age, particularly during 
the adolescent period when each year brings such radical changes in 
emotions, attitudes, and interests. It is almost an impossibility to 
select reading material that will appeal to thirteen and seventeen 
year-olds thrown together in the same section or to develop a lesson 
where such differences in linguistic background exist. One group 
must always be sacrificed. The seventeen-year-olds must be bored or 
the thirteen-year-olds bewildered and discouraged. Both groups 
cannot be kept thoroughly active and progressing with satisfaction to 
themselves and their instructor. The only complete solution for 
this type of situation is segregation or some complicated scheme of 
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individualized instruction which greatly increases the teacher’s load. 
It is, therefore, with the differences in intelligence that this article is 
particularly concerned. 

In the demonstration school at the University of Minnesota we 
have always found it impossible to completely divide our language 
pupils into ability groups due to the difficulty it causes in the students’ 
programs. In a high school with a fairly large number of elective 
subjects it can rarely be done except in the required courses. We 
have found it entirely possible, however, to keep everyone constantly 
active and progressing at his normal individual rate in spite of our 
mixed classes without resorting to individualized methods which are 
rather unsatisfactory in any kind of work involving large amounts of 
oral practice. Indeed we have even found some advantages accruing 
from the mixed class situation, properly handled, which are not pres- 
ent in the segregated group. In the first place, the mixed group is 
typical of the situation in real life. The slow pupils have the in- 
centive of trying to catch up with the rapid ones by a proportionately 
greater application. The bright pupils have a standard to maintain, 
a leadership to hold which does not exist in the homogeneous group. 
There is a great deal of natural motivation arising from the differ- 
ences in group abilities. Secondly, if the teacher is not well trained 
in the technique of handling groups at different levels of intelligence 
she will usually do better with a mixed class where her discrimination 
and sense of proportion is developed rather than destroyed. The 
writer has seen numerous cases of class sectioning in which, at the 
end of the year, objective tests would have shown the one-time in- 
ferior group to be superior to the rapid section due to the fact that 
the teacher had concentrated all her efforts on the weak pupils and 
left the bright ones to care for themselves. In fact in most cases 
where the same teacher handles both bright and dull sections one 
group usually suffers. Unfortunately it is usually the rapid group 
since our teachers know something about remedial teaching, but 
very little about the psychology of the gifted child. Segregation, 
which offers such possibilities to the specially trained teacher, often 
proves a menace in the hands of the untrained or partially trained 
instructor. The plants are pulled up to let the weeds grow. 

In view of the fact, therefore, that complete segregation is usually 
impossible and, if possible, may not be advisable due to the limited 
training of the teacher the writer offers a number of devices which 
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have proven helpful in keeping mixed classes interested and active. 

Language study divides into two general types of work, grammar 
and reading. The grammar unit further sub-divides into develop- 
ment, drill, and review, with each type of lesson bringing its own 
problems of adjustment to individual capacities. The grammar work 
presents the most difficulties. By its very nature it is less adaptable 
than the reading lesson which always has the possibility of greater 
assimilation than that realized by even the brightest pupil in the class. 
The grammar content of our courses, however, is a definitely outlined 
mass of minimum essentials which all must master. What shall we 
do with those pupils who grasp them almost immediately and then 
must patiently endure the boredom of waiting for the slow pupils to 
“catch up? Well, there are a number of things we can do. Let us 
consider first the development lesson. Following our usual inductive 
approach we will first prepare the apperceptive background and 
then present to the class a number of examples illustrating the prin- 
ciple we are about to teach. A short pause is made for reflective 
thinking then the class is called upon to explain the usage involved. 
From the examples presented the bright pupils will have reasoned out 
the point in question but the slow thinkers will need more time and 
perhaps more illustrations in order to understand the new construction 
clearly. Now the teacher should call upon the best pupils in the 
class to furnish more examples of this principle which is already clear 
to them, giving them an opportunity to apply and drill their new 
knowledge and at the same time continuing the development process 
for the slower pupils to the point where they are ready for drill in 
their turn. 

This brings us up to the drill lesson. The bright members of the 
class are already ahead of the slow pupils, but they will need some 
of the drill to automatize their new knowledge. Indeed if the drill 
is sufficiently varied they will not lose interest while performing 
enough of it to make their command of the new usage habitual and 
automatic. When this point is reached, however, if some members 
of the class still need further drill the bright pupils may be allowed to 
help the teacher in correcting the work at the board or in giving 
individual assistance to some of the slower pupils thus developing a 
critical attitude toward their own work or may be excused from fur- 
ther drill to remain in their seats for reading or free composition. If 
the teacher has French newspapers and magazines at a table in her 
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classroom students excused from drill work may be permitted to read 
them if they wish. It must be understood, however, that the danger 
to the bright pupils is not so much that they will spend more time 
than necessary on some one thing but that they may become dis- 
interested and inactive. Overlearning is very often desirable in 
language study if it can be accomplished without boring the pupils. 
Varied, snappy drill with an abundance of oral work will usually keep 
everyone alert and interested until even the slower members of the 
class have grasped the new material. In the bright pupils the usage 
will have become a fixed possession for a considerable period of 
time. Indeed it is surprising how often good teaching takes care of 
individual differences while apparently making no provision for them. 
The opportunity is given to assimilate such a richness of learning 
that even the best pupils are not able to carry all of it away in the 
lesson taught by the skillful, well-prepared teacher. 

The review lesson furnishes the most serious difficulties. It is 
usually a drill lesson in language work and has to occur periodically 
to secure good results in even the best of classes. It is this type 
which is most likely to prove uninteresting to the bright pupils who 
distinctly remember the material from the preceding drill on it. The 
most satisfactory way of handling this type of lesson is to divide it 
into two parts. The first is a rapid fire oral review of essentials in 
which all the class takes part. New topics and vocabulary should be 
used to make the review as interesting as possible. After this the 
material should be arranged in such a way that pupils may work 
individually with help and correction from the teacher and one or 
two of the best pupils if there are any who do not need further 
review drill. The following is a very practical method of individual- 
ized review. Have a number of review topics written at the top of 
the board all around the room, usually three or four more topics 
than there are pupils in the class. These topics may be verbs to con- 
jugate, blank space exercises, sentences to mutate, etc. Pupils start 
in anywhere and do as many as they can. They cannot go on the 
next drill until they have finished the one they are working on. When 
the drill is finished and the teacher has checked it the student signs 
his initials beside the topic and goes on to the next. Here again it is 
very helpful to have several of the best pupils assist in the correcting 
using their books when they are uncertain about anything. It is sur- 
prising the interest this type of review arouses, the competition it 
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stimulates, and the value it has for all in its possibilities of covering 
a wide range of topics. Dull pupils get the necessary drill on essen- 
tials, average pupils cover a fairly large number of topics, discover 
where they are weak and have to correct their errors, and bright 
pupils who aid in the correcting get a rapid review of the entire field. 

Another variation of this method is to have the topics for review 
written on numbered slips of paper and shuffled together in a box. 
Students draw a slip and write the drill either at the board or at their 
seats. The teacher or one of the bright pupils checks it for errors and 
if correct credits the pupil with the number of the drill on a class 
list prepared for this purpose. The pupil then replaces the drill in the 
box and draws another. The class competes to see who can do the 
largest number of drills and have the most numbers after their name. 
The drawing of the drill from the box provides an enjoyable element 
of uncertainty also. The great advantage of both these types of re- 
view is their elasticity. Every pupils covers as much as he possibly 
can without in any way interfering with his neighbor’s progress. 
The bright pupils who assist in the correcting are not bored by the 
necessity of writing out forms which are already familiar to them. 

These are some of the devices which have been found most satis- 
factory in actual classroom practice in adjusting the various types 
of grammatical work to different levels of intelligence. Using these 
devices we have found it possible to drill a mixed class thoroughly 
in the minimum grammar essentials without waste of time or loss of 
interest on the part of any members of the class. 

Caring for individual differences in the reading lesson, however, 
offers many more interesting possibilities both in the assignment and 
in the lesson proper. We have found a minimum assignment scheme 
to be the most satisfactory way of handling the intensive reading. 
The assignment is understood by the class to be the least they can do 
in order to make a C grade. Pupils wishing to make a B or an A 
must consistently read in advance usually almost once again the 
amount of the regular assignment. We find that most of the C group 
also so some advance reading but D students are advised not to 
attempt more than the assigned lesson unless they have plenty of 
study time. This advance reading is the only material translated 
in class. It is read rapidly in excellent English for the benefit of 
those students who were able to do only the minimum assignment. 
Even the slow pupils enjoy this method of assignment because it 
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makes the reading proceed more rapidly and thus arouses greater in- 
terest in the book being read. We also make assignment of special 
reports on reading in French newspapers and magazines to rapid 
readers and to students who have some special interest in a certain 
field. The assignment of the extensive or outside reading is made 
according to a block system. A certain number of pages are required 
to be read and reported on each quarter, the amount increasing ac- 
cording to the grade the student wishes to make. Students who are 
making a D grade are not required to do outside reading unless they 
wish to do so. Every effort is made to give them intensive remedial 
work rather than extensive speed-developing practice. 

In the reading lesson proper further adjustments are possible. 
The minimum assignment is carefully covered by the question and 
answer method in the foreign language or the résumé device where 
one student begins summarizing the lesson and it is rapidly retold by 
the class, each member adding to it as he is called upon. In the 
question and answer method all questions calling for personal re- 
action or complicated explanation involving difficult phrasing are 
directed to the brighter members of the class. Questions which neces- 
sitate merely retelling the reading assignment, the use of words and 
constructions already very familiar, are given to the average and slow 
pupils. Everyone takes part in the discussion of the lesson according 
to his ability. One may also have the bright pupils prepare the 
questions on the lesson and the rest of the class answer them while 
the teacher sits with the group, corrects questions and answers when 
necessary and contributes to the discussion as one of the class. When 
the material is suitable it may also be occasionally dramatized by 
members of the class whose pronunciation is both accurate and fluent. 
Since all of the pupils enjoy and wish to participate in this type of 
work it acts also as a motivation device. 

The above suggestions do not by any means exhaust the possibil- 
ities of caring for individual differences in mixed classes but are all 
tested devices which have proved their worth again and again in 
actual classroom use. They are made with the hope that they will 
help the busy teacher with little time to give individual help to her 
pupils to keep the different members of her class all active, interested, 
and achieving the maximum amount according to their varying 


abilities. . 
MyrtLe VIOLET-SUNDEEN 


University of Minnesota. 











THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES IN THE 
“ARBEITSSCHULE” 


N comparing the European and American situation with respect 

to the teaching of modern languages, we must give credit to the 
American teacher, who is only too willing to introduce new methods, 
in order to make his work more effective. No doubt this tendency 
is partly due to the fact that the school system of the United States 
is still in the process of evolution; at least, it is not so uniform as 
those of the European countries. 

In spite of the rigidness of the European curricula, teachers have 
become aware of the fact that the time spent on teaching is not 
in proportion with the results achieved, and new tendencies are rising 
in all European countries. In Germany, the experiments of the last 
years have resulted in new methods that have been introduced in the 
so-called ‘“‘Arbeitsschule” (activity school). 

For want of space, no details can be given here concerning the 
activity school, which has been widely discussed in recent years;' 
Kriiper’s definition? seems to exhaust all the criteria of the new type 
of instruction: 


“Es muss geniigen, hervorzuheben, dass hier unter Arbeitsunterricht jede 
Unterrichtsform mit méglichst gesteigerter innerer und dusserer Selbsttatigkeit 
eines jeden Schiilers verstanden werden soll, einer Selbsttatigkeit, die in ihm das 
begliickende Gefiihl der eigenen Kraft wachruft und ihn antreibt, freiwillig, 
aus Freude an der Arbeit Gutes und Niitzliches zu schaffen.” 


In order to avoid any misunderstanding, it must be emphasized 
that the activity school does not represent a new school type; any 
school (Gymnasium or Realschule) in which the methods of the Ar- 
beitsschule have been introduced may be considered as an activity 
school. 

The following discussion is necessarily restricted to a compendious 
description of the elementary instruction in modern languages in the 


*cf. Pottag, Alfred: Die Arbeitsschule. Berlin. 1919. Dr. Felix Behrend: 
Arbeitsschule und Arbeitsunterricht. H. Schmid: Zur Frage des Arbeitsunter- 
richts. (Lehrproben und Lehrginge) 1924. 

Dr. R. Miinch: Vom Arbeitsunterricht in den neueren Sprachen. Teub- 
ner, Leipzig-Berlin, 1927. 

*Kriiper: Die arbeitsunterrichtliche Ausgestaltung des neusprachlichen 
Unterrichts. Frankfurt a.M., 1925, p. 1. 
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activity school; it might be of interest, however, to point out that 
many American teachers, when voicing their ideas on problems 
affecting our subject, appear to agree with certain principles of the 
German reform. 


5. 


The best account of modern language teaching as done in the 
activity school is given by Adolf Kriiper, whose work is indeed the 
most important source of information on the subject.® 


GENERAL REMARKS 


Although at the initial stage language study, is on the whole, 
unavoidably receptive, it must not be forgotten that receptivity is 
not the aim of language work. 

The loss of interest on the part of many students is due to the 
fact that the teacher considers grammatical drill to be his most 
important task, instead of developing all the powers of the mind, 
especially ‘““Gemiit und Phantasietitigkeit.” The result is that the 
students become too passive since teachers expect most of the stu- 
dents’ energy to concentrate itself on following mechanically their 
directions or the instructions of the textbook. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING 


1. From the beginning, the reader must be used as the central 
means of instruction. 


2. Only a few hours should be devoted to a systematic drill of 
the most important foreign sounds‘ (phonetic charts may be use- 
ful); the phonetic exercises should be based upon the text itself. 

3. The new words are explained only after every student has 
mastered the text phonetically. Great stress must be laid upon the 
explanation of every word, done exclusively in the foreign language. 
Abstracts, however, should be given in the mother-tongue. 

4. After every word has been dealt with, the text read must be 
translated into the mother-tongue. 


3 

0. ¢. 

*cf. Sparkman: The value of phonetics in teaching a modern language. 
MLJ. 1926, X:235; Churchman: Courses for beginners. MLJ. 1925, IX:241. 
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5. Great care should be taken that the students learn the most 
important and most common interrogatives as soon as possible, in 
order that they may ask questions of one another. The teacher has 
to take care that the questions do not become conventional or stereo- 
typed. 

6. Dramatizing the text is a very effective means of enlivening 
the instruction.*® 


7. Mere copying of texts is too mechanical, the students do it too 
hastily and superficially in most cases, but if we assign mutations 
in texts, the students’ capacity of observation and combination will 
be developed. 

When teaching declension and conjugation, some mechanical treat- 
ment will be unavoidable; to make the teaching more interesting, mu- 
tations should be applied. 


8. The “innere Sprachform” cannot be reached by the direct 
method alone; the mother-tongue must not entirely be barred from 
the instruction, as at times it is necessary to point out the differences 
between the constructions in the foreign language and the mother 
tongue. (The French says . . . . The German says... .). 


9. Pictures should be used as copiously as possible. 


On the whole, reading and hearing should be practiced first; 
the best way is that the teacher should have, if not all, at least several 
students read after him; finally, let the whole class read at the same 
time. As soon as the text is understood by all the students, it should 
be written on the blackboard, at first by the teacher, later by the 
students. 


In the beginning the teacher must be satisfied if the student 
understands the text heard or read. In order to achieve a speaking 
and writing knowledge of the foreign language, he must go beyond 
this merely receptive stage. The possibilities of spontaneous activity 
are limited in the classroom, since the vehicle of conversation is the 
text read. 


It should be always remembered that the supreme aim of language 
study is a speaking knowledge of the language.° 


*Kunze: The value of the presentation of plays in modern language work. 
MLJ. 1925, IX :366. 


*Miinch: Sprechen fremder Sprachen. (Welt und Schule) 1904. 
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GRAMMAR 


Generally speaking, the activity school does not attach much im- 
portance to the teaching of grammar,’ and many teachers fear—not 
without reason—that the new method cannot achieve satisfactory 
results, because grammar is too much neglected. 

According to Kriiper, grammar should be taught between the ages 
of thirteen and sixteen. It is very important that the grammatical 
terms should be the same in every school for all the languages taught 
there. As to the rudiments of the grammar, they have to be known 
by the students, who should take the study of the mother-tongue as 
a basis. 

It is useless to make the student memorize grammatical rules. The 
teaching of grammar must be inductive, the students collecting the 
material for every rule. The rule must not be explained before there 
are enough instances at the students’ disposal. Mechanical drill 
exercises must be avoided and replaced by exercises in mutations. The 
use of a printed grammar is not superfluous. After having discussed 
any grammatical problem in class, and as soon as the students are 
able to apply practically what they have learned, the grammar should 
be consulted for further details. The editors of grammars must take 
care that the examples for grammatical rules be taken from everyday 
language. 

VOCABULARY 

In the beginning, only the names of concrete objects in the stu- 
dents’ surroundings have to be taught. The student does not need to 
know the names of things with which he does not get in touch through 
actions. The word explained in the foreign language must be prac- 
ticed by questions and mutations. A good plan is to have the stu- 
dents call on each other to apply words recently learned, the one 
called upon being obliged to use the word. To facilitate the develop- 
ment of the vocabulary,® it is very useful to refer to the etymology 
of the word, if it is derived from a language known by the student, 
or if it is similar to a word of the mother-tongue. The grouping of 
the words according to synonymity or to etymology, is very helpful. 

The students should not be made to prepare the reading exercise 
in advance at home, at least not in the beginning of language study. 


"Churchman: o. c., p. 211. 
*“Hubman: The business of getting a vocabulary. MLJ. 1924, IX:159. 
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II. 


Although it seems rather doubtful whether the methods of the 
activity school could be introduced in this country, the preceding 
description of its principles may be of interest to American teachers 
of modern languages, and the suggestions concerning elementary 
instruction may be profitable. In Germany, these principles have 
gained official recognition and been adopted by the secondary schools 
of Prussia. 

“Der Unterricht ist grundsatzlich Arbeitsunterricht.’”® 

And yet it seems that many teachers do not agree with the reform 
and attack the activity school on every occasion.*® 

Unfortunately, no statistical material is available to show whether 
the new methods really have produced the predicted results, but from 
the fact that they were recently adopted by Austria, one is inclined to 
infer that this adoption was due to the efficiency of the activity school 
in Germany. 

FRANCIS MAGYAR 

Marquette University 


® Richtlinien fiir die Lehrpline der héheren Schulen Preussens. 10925 

* Hermann Weinreich: Ketzerische Gedanken zum _ Arbeitsschulbegriff 
Deutsches Philologen-Blatt, 1927, No. 5, p. 69. 

P. Hoffmann: Die Einfiihrung der Arbeitsunterrichtsmethode. Deutsches 
Philologen-Blatt, 1925, No. 41, p. 645. 














SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
SUPERVISION, APPLIED TO THE 
TEACHING OF FRENCH IN 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS.! 


O THE majority of people supervision means visiting class 

rooms and watching a teacher at work and then telling 
her afterwards what the supervisor thinks of the lesson: “I found 
your class interesting, Miss A.” or “the boy in the last aisle was 
not paying attention when you made the assignment,” or ‘‘your 
pupils pronounce the nasal sounds very badly.” 

Class room visiting is necessary, but it is only a small part 
of the work of the supervisor and should take place only after 
the teacher and supervisor thoroughly understand each other. 
Before explaining what is meant by this thorough understanding, 
it would be well to define supervision as a whole. Dr. Bamberger 
says it is ‘sharing with the teacher the responsibility for the progress 
of every pupil.’ This means that the supervisor is just as respon- 
sible as the teacher of French in seeing to it that each pupil 
acquires an acceptable pronunciation, that he learns to speak, to 
understand, and to write what has been taught, and that he is 
able to read French, with some degree of fluency, in proportion 
to the time he has spent in the study of the language. Such a 
definition of supervision puts the emphasis on the pupils and not 
on the teacher. When a supervisor enters a class room she is 
there to see if the pupils are learning and is only concerned with 
the teacher in so far as she is the leade and hence a necessary 
part of the class. 

The supervisor has “‘a superior vision’’ only because she ought 
to be the type of person who likes to think philosophically and 
who, before qualifying for the position, has made a more thorough 
study of methods and the psychology underlying language study 
than the average teacher has time or the necessity for. Since she 
has the chance to visit and to see the same work presented by 
many different teachers she is in a position to understand the 
peculiar problems of each and is able to correlate the work for 


1The standards suggested in this article have been discussed in a course 
on supervision at Johns Hopkins University, under the direction of Dr. Florence 
E. Bamberger. 
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all schools and to contribute to the strength of all teachers. In 
a large city like Baltimore there are many types of pupils, those 
from foreign sections, from the great industrial groups, and from 
the more favored sections socially and financially, so it is one of 
the responsibilities of the superior to see that all pupils have equal 
opportunities for progress—the proper number of text books and 
supplementary materials as well as teachers who are properly 
qualified to teach. 

With this interpretation of supervision we are ready to go back 
to the statement that class room visiting should take place only 
after teachers and supervisors thoroughly understand each 
other and have arrived at common standards for judging good 
teaching. The first thing that a supervisor should do when enter- 
ing upon her duties is to plan definitely her work for the coming 
year and, in general, to map out her policies for the next two or 
three years, so that she may present intelligently her ideas and 
suggestions at her first group meeting. She has three main ob- 
jectives in her work: 

1. To set up standards for teaching which she and the teachers 
agree are worth while and for which they will work together. 
2. To collect all available data concerning every class to be visited. 
3. To make provisions for evaluating the worth of the methods 
employed to see if pupil progress is actually taking place as rapidly 
and efficiently as is possible in the given situation. 

1. Setting up standards. The statement has been made that 
the supervisor knows methods and has her own philosophy as to 
which method she prefers: ft may be the so-called direct method 
with all instruction given in French, or the purely grammatical 
method, or she may be a disciple of Professor O’Grady and his 
organized method; no doubt she has read Palmer and believes, 
or doesn’t believe, in ear before eye, voice before hand. 

Besides knowing the specific methods of her subject, she should 
have made a study of all the underlying principles of good teaching 
and class room management. By this is meant that not only 
methods for teaching pronunciation, grammar, the reading of 
books, etc., should be considered, but also the most efficient ways 
of managing the more or less mechanical details of a class: from 
passing papers, giving out home work, taking the roll, sending 
pupils to the blackboard, to the forming of good habits in reciting 
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and studying and the acquiring of a fair balance between teacher 
and pupil activity. These may seem unimportant because they 
sink out of sight, when properly managed, but when not mastered 
they may easily mar the success and happiness of a teacher. 

When all such activities have been listed, a group meeting of 
the teachers should be called and these standards presented in 
writing, so that each one may be discussed and accepted or re- 
jected and from them all the particular ones that the group wants 
stressed in the coming year should be chosen. It might be well 
to illustrate concretely by reporting what has been done in Bal- 
timore. At the beginning of school several years ago, teachers of 
French received a printed outline of all the activities that go on 
in a class room, such as: teaching new work; drilling and reviewing, 
study activities; appreciation lessons; tests; extra-curricular activ- 
ities. These were developed with sub-topics pertaining to the 
teaching of French, and the teachers were asked to vote on what 
they wanted to consider first. They chose the development, drill- 
ing, and reviewing of reading lessons, meaning by reading the use 
of a separate book of short selections and stories and not the 
reading, even if it is connected discourse, that is found in the 
first year grammar books. (Our Course of Study says teaching 
to read is our primary aim.) At the first meeting of the year a 
committee was formed to study all the elements to be considered 
in a reading lesson, the development of an assignment, the recita- 
tion on the material studied, the drill exercises necessary to fix 
the material thoroughly and the review exercises that might be 
used later. Suggestions for the proper procedure were presented 
at the next month’s meeting and certain standards were accepted 
by the group. Then it seemed necessary to relate practice to 
theory, and a demonstration lesson showing the value of some of 
these standards was asked for and given by one of the teachers. 
It was the second day’s work on a short story found in a fairly 
simple first year reader, and the teacher was able to show in the 
short time at her disposal the practicability of many of the devices 
suggested by the committee. 

After the lesson there followed a discussion based on a series 
of questions which had been prepared in advance to aid in the 
observation of the lesson. At this time all the suggestions 
for teaching reading had been mimeographed and put into the 
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hands of the teachers. They were asked to keep this during the 
year and add others, or criticize those already listed if they 
found they were not practical after they had been tried in class. 
At the end of the year every one received a bulletin, the result 
of one teacher’s careful study of this problem, and her work in 
detail when teaching Daudet’s La Derniére Classe. 

This type of procedure is carried out every year as a new 
questionnaire goes from the supervisor’s office, sometime in May, 
to ascertain which topic in the outline the teachers consider most 
worthy of study, and the next year’s work is planned accordingly. 
Last May a new item was added after four years of this type 
of supervision had been completed. All supervisory activities 
were listed and teachers were asked to rank them in the order of 
their importance, that is, as to what activities of the supervisor 
were felt} to be“most helpful and worth while. The results were 
as follows: 

Demonstration lessons with a discussion of evaluation after- 
wards came first. Second, monthly group meetings where teachers 
exchange ideas and discuss their problems or hear specially invited 
speakers; then followed the teaching of a class for a teacher by 
the supervisor, individual conferences with a teacher after an 
observation of her class, the securing of all possible data concern- 
ing pupils (test results, home conditions, rank in other subjects, 
etc.), arranging for visits to other schools, and the supplying of 
materials, as maps, posters, charts, practice tests, bibliographies, 
supplementary books. It is probably unnecessary to say that 
demonstration lessons have been planned since they were ranked 
first, but it will be well to add that they will be given only when 
they follow a discussion of methods, and when they are needed 
to question or confirm standards for teaching, suggested by the 
group. 

It is interesting to note that while the “‘setting up of standards”’ 
was considered the most important work of the supervisor the 
second objective of supervision is not overlooked. 

II. Securing data before visiting classes. A teacher will certainly 
appreciate the fact that a supervisor has taken into consideration 
all the elements that enter into her particular situation when 
judging the results of the teaching. For example, whether she 
has an x, y, or z group, or is teaching all types in one class, whether 
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her classes are large or small, whether she has as a teaching 
assignment all the work of one term, and thus practically only one 
preparation, or several terms and as many preparations. Extra- 
curricular duties may influence her work; disciplinary problems 
and many other elements may enter in to determine her success 
or failure. The supervisor may easily learn all this from the office, 
as well as the results of any intelligence tests that may have been 
given. If there are no such records and a test can’t be given, 
the marks of other teachers of previous years are available and 
may be obtained without great difficulty. With this information 
she begins her visits with the sole object of discovering if pupils 
are progressing in their learning of French. Therefore, her stand- 
ards for judging a lesson are built around this premise. She asks 
herself, what type of lesson is this: drill? development? appreci- 
ation? supervised study? Is the lesson planned to secure the evi- 
dent aims set up by the teacher? Are the exercises effective? Is the 
period so divided as to give opportunity to all types of pupils? 
What habits are being instilled? Has an assignment been given 
that will lead to further learning? These questions are proposed 
merely to show that, in observing, the emphasis is always on the 
class and not on the teacher; that the supervisor is present because 
she is as responsible as the teacher for the progress made by the 
pupils and is able to aid the teacher in her study of the class. 
If this is so, then the next step, after a series of visits, is to put 
this theory to test, and to see if the pupils are mastering the sub- 
ject matter taught, or, as stated at the beginning, the supervisor’s 
third objective is: 

Ill. Making provisions for evaluating the work of pupils. It has 
been found satisfactory in Baltimore to have teachers working 
singly or together to make practice tests on definite units of learn- 
ing, and to have them mimeographed and given to every teacher 
for use in her classes. 

A number of these have been made and it is the purpose of 
the group to continue this work until we have a series that will 
test effectively the minimum essentials of each term. The tests 
are always short, of the objective type, and can be marked if so 
desired in the class period by the class, so they may see their 
errors and correct them at once. Results are sent to the supervisor 
and are tabulated, graphs are made and remedial work is planned, 
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if necessary. There is no idea in all this of reverting to the old 
type of test, sent out from a central office to decide whether or 
not the pupil is to pass to the next grade. We are only interested 
in finding out if pupils know what has been taught sufficiently 
well to proceed to new work. We have found this a satisfactory 
and economical way to discover it. Besides these tests, a number 
of teachers have been kind enough to write out in full some of 
their lesson plans, which contain not only their actual procedure 
in developing or reviewing a topic, but added suggestions for 
further drill if a test shows that it is needeed. These plans have 
been mimeographed in the form of bulletins. It is through such 
generous sharing of ideas that many excellent plans are made 
available for all, and every one is sharing in the responsibility 
for the progress of all pupils. 

Some one has said that it is not mere experience that counts 
so much, it is carefully analyzed experience. Supervision is merely 
an agency which can help in this analysis of the teaching process, 
which can serve as a necessary corrective for inadequate work 
and which, best of all, can lead in the cheering when a fine and 
very adequate piece of work is being done. It is the opinion of 
the writer that if supervision means help, help in supplying all 
necessary materials and equipment, in studying and analyzing 
textbooks, gathering suggestions for their use from all available 
sources, adding exercises and explanations when those given are 
inadequate, then it will’not be dreaded, but will be a real and 
necessary contribution to our educational system. 


A. MARGUERITE ZOUCK 
Western High School 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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TueE LInGuISTIC INSTITUTE OF THE LINGUISTIC SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


For some time it has been the fashion in England and America 
to look down upon linguistic science as a dull and sterile discipline 
which only hinders the pursuit of literary studies. Nevertheless, a 
few stout-hearted folk have always insisted that they enjoyed gram- 
matical study, and they have occasionally been able to do their 
literary colleagues some real service, by supplying an etymology, 
for example, or interpreting a difficult passage. 

Grammarians have been further discouraged by being parcelled 
out among the literary departments, so that each of them has been, 
more or less, a lone scientist among poets and philosophers. Of 
course no grammarian can value lightly the connection between a 
particular language and its literature; perhaps our present depart- 
mental organization is as reasonable and efficient as any that could 
be devised. But it has certainly had the effect of isolating the stu- 
dent of language as such among colleagues whose interests are 
different from his and who are sometimes rather unsympathetic 
toward his work. 

In recent years American linguists have undertaken to remedy 
this situation. In 1924 they organized the Linguistic Society of 
America, which welcomes to its deliberations students of any 
language whatever. The results have been surprising. Instead of 
tending to break up into sections for the study of the several lan- 
guages or groups of languages, all the members find themselves 
interested in practically all the subjects presented—although of 
course not in quite all of the papers. For example, a discussion of 
a Sudanese language by possibly the only white man who fully 
understands it called forth an interested discussion. The truth is 
that there is just one science of language, and all who understand 
its method can follow an argument whether or not they have inde- 
pendent knowledge of the particular facts involved. We have also 
learned during these four years that, through our departmental 
divisions, we have each been missing facts and principles dis- 
covered in related fields which have important bearings upon our 
own work. 


*The Editors welcome short communications on topics of interest to 
teachers of modern foreign languages. Please send such items to the Managing 
Editor. 
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Consequently it was voted at the annual meeting in 1927 to 
organize a six weeks’ conference of linguists to be held in New 
Haven during the summer of 1928, and to be known as the Lin- 
guistic Institute of the Linguistic Society of America. In order to 
attract younger scholars and prospective scholars, as well as those 
of maturity, a wide range of grammatical courses was offered, and 
ten public lectures were arranged. The management of the enter- 
prise was entrusted to an Administrative Committee consisting 
of E. H. Sturtevant (Yale), R. E. Saleski (Bethany), and R. G. 
Kent (Pennsylvania). Yale University generously put its facilities 
at the service of the Institute, and the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York supplied very important financial support. 

Thirty-seven courses were offered, all but six of which were 
actually given. They included general courses, such as an intro- 
duction to linguistic science, phonetics, and a consideration of 
recent linguistic theories; courses dealing with all the important 
divisions of the Indo-European languages, except Iranian; courses 
on Semitic, including the comparative grammar of the Semitic 
languages; and one course each on Hittite and Turkish. Two 
courses were devoted exclusively to syntax, and several others 
treated that topic incidentally. 

The public lectures were as follows: ‘‘The Conquests of the 
Latin Language.”’ R. G. Kent (Pennsylvania). “The Fallacy of 
the Vowel Triangle.’’ G. O. Russell (Ohio State). ‘The Problem 
of Standard Speech.’’ Kemp Malone (Johns Hopkins). ‘‘The 
Origin and Trend of Vowel Mutation in Germanic.” Eduard 
Prokosch (New York). “The History of Ideas and Changes in 
Vocabulary.” C. D. Buck (Chicago). ‘“Syntactical Influences 
upon the Present Inflection in Middle English.’”’ Karl Reuning 
(Breslau). ‘Chinese for Grammarians.”’ R. E. Saleski (Bethany 
College). ‘‘The Languages of India.” Franklin Edgerton (Yale). 
“Some Fundamental Notions in Linguistics.’”” Hermann Collitz 
(Johns Hopkins). ‘Some Aspects of the Homeric Question.”’ 
G. M. Bolling (Ohio State). 

These more formal activities of the Institute did not obscure 
its primary purpose of furnishing opportunity for conference be- 
tween scholars. Several of the smaller courses were really confer- 
ences where all were learners. Each of the public lectures was fol- 
lowed by active discussion, and several of them led to further de- 
bates between two or more persons. These and other conversations 
will have considerable effect upon certain forthcoming publica- 
tions, and will no doubt be fruitful for years to come. 

The total membership of the Institute was sixty-five. Thirty- 
five were professors and eleven were instructors in college or uni- 
versity. One was a curator, and one a research associate in a 
museum, and one was an author. Seven were teachers in secondary 
schools, and nine were graduate students. Thirty-four colleges 
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and universities, two museums, and six secondary schools were 
represented. 

The members of the Institute voted to recommend the holding 
of another session at New Haven in the summer of 1929, and 
the Executive Committee of the Linguistic Society of America 
has authorized the Administrative Committee to proceed with the 
arrangements. 

E. H. STURTEVANT 

Yale University 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF ROMANCE LANGUAGE DISSERTATIONS 


To the Editor of The Modern Languaze Journal: 


In connection with my research work leading to the degree of 
Ph.D. I have compiled the following list of the principal disserta- 
tional bibliographies which contain titles of theses written in the 
romance language field. I am sending it to you in the hope that it 
may prove useful to other scholars. 

France (1810-1900). Répertoire Alphabétique des Théses de 
Doctorat és Lettres des Universités Francaises—A. Maire.— 
Catalogue et Analyse des Théses Frangaises et Latines—Mourier 


et Deltour—(1884———). Catalogue des Théses et Ecrits Aca- 
démiques— Ministére de l’instruction publique et des beaux-arts.— 
Germany (1885———-). Jahresverzeichnis der an den Deutschen 





Universitaiten erschienen Schriften—Great Britain (1927 —), 
The Yearbook of the Universities of the Empire.—Switzerland 
(1897———-). Jahresverzeichnis der Schweizerischen Universitiats- 
Schriften. United States (1876-1926). American Dissertations in 
Romance Language Field—R. M. Merrill.—(1912 ). (1922 
——). Doctor’s Degrees in Modern Foreign Languages. MLJ, 
October number. List of American Doctoral Dissertations—Lib- 
rary of Congress.—Other Countries (1884-———). Catalogue des 
Dissertations et Ecrits Académiques Provenant des Echanges avec 
les Universités Etrangéres et Recus par la Bibliothéque Nationale. 
RosE-MArRIE DAELE 





Hunter College 


MERCIER’S “JUNIOR FRENCH”’ 
To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


In the May issue of the Journal there appears a criticism of 
Professor Mercier’s Junior French, by Miss Laura B. Johnson, 
which strikes me as being disparaging to an unfair degree, and 
which cannot fail, I believe, to create an incorrect impression on 
those who have read it. 

Miss Johnson’s zeal in tracking down possible defects has led her 
to place a misleading, and indeed mistaken, emphasis on certain 
points. For example, the “repetition and duplication” of the book. 
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She finds this repetition and duplication “unnecessary.” Now, to 
anyone who is thoroughly familiar with the text through having 
made actual use of it it must be evident that repetition and dupli- 
cation form an important and valuable part of Mr. Mercier’s 
oral-expression method. Miss Johnson tells us that she is entirely 
in sympathy with this method. Can one, then, be entirely in 
sympathy with a thing without, perhaps, fully comprehending it? 
As an instance of the remarkable patience and thoroughness of this 
critic in minor directions, she quotes the insertion of grammar re- 
ferences on page 11 (a mere half-line of print) as cause for serious 
alarm; and the repetition of the present tense of avoir and étre on 
pages 228 and 260 is for her a damning pedagogic error, if we are 
to judge by the stress which she places upon this seemingly trivial 
matter. 

After all, if the “‘proof of the pudding is in the eating” perhaps 
it is impossible to ascertain truly the worth of a textbook except 
by the practical test of experience. Miss Johnson’s general objec- 
tion to Junior French is that it is not yet a very “usable and prac- 
tical text.’’ It is precisely to the contrary of this that I wish to 
testify. After a year with the book in a beginners’ high school 
class, under the most trying conditions, viz: a new school, problems 
of organization wholly or partially unsolved, inadequate materials, 
an overcrowded class (41 boys, 40 desks) with an exceptionally 
wide range of individual difference, etc., I am of the opinion that 
the book is the most usable and practical I have yet encountered; 
so much so indeed that repeatedly the thought has occurred to me 
that the lesson-matter must have been subjected by the author 
to searching laboratory tests before it was finally resolved into its 
present usable shape. 

WILLIAM F. WALSH 

Dorchester High School for Boys 

Boston, Massachusetts 


ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EYE-MOVEMENTS IN THE READING 
OF A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


The publication of Professor G. T. Buswell’s monograph “A 
Laboratory Study of the Reading of Modern Languages” (Mac- 
millan, New York, 1928) should be regarded as an event of para- 
mount importance by every modern language specialist. Although 
the methodology of reading the vernacular has already been suffi- 
ciently studied (U. Gray, L. Pressey, J. A. O’Brien, D. Starch, 
P. Klapper, F. D. Brooks, and Prof. G. T. Buswell himself) all 
these investigations had no direct bearing upon the subject of for- 
eign language study and consequently could not have any practical 
value for a foreign language teacher. With the publication of Prof. 
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G. T. Buswell’s monograph a wide field of practical application of 
the data presented opens before all teachers of {modern language. 

The conclusions at which Prof. G. T. Buswell arrives should at 
least be gratifying to the advocates of the so-called “‘direct method” 
of teaching a foreign language, as the facts presented show clearly 
“the psychological distinction between deciphering and reading.” 
Students taught by a direct method rapidly learn “‘to fuse the word 
symbols into consecutive thought units with no consideration of 
the words as such.”” They have a wider recognition span and con- 
sequently larger thought units than those students who are taught 
by the grammar-translation method. In Prof. G. T. Buswell’s 
own words, “it is only this process of comprehending meaning that 
can properly be designated as reading.” 

What further deductions can a teacher of foreign languages 
make after having carefully studied the tables and diagrams of 
Prof. G. T. Buswell’s work? I am far from attempting to exhaust 
here all the various interpretations of the facts presented in the 
monograph or to discuss the possibility of their practical application 
in the class room. As Prof. Buswell justly remarks, this, to a large 
extent, depends upon the standpoint of the instructor of modern 
languages and the desirable objectives approved by his own group. 
What I should like to lay special stress on is the impossibility for 
a modern foreign language teacher of basing his conclusions solely 
upon the character of the eye-movements of the pupil in the 
process of reading the text in a foreign language. 

There are three principal factors which have to be taken into 
account when pronouncing a final opinion upon the reading habits 
of a student. These chief factors are: (1) the eye-movements of 
the student; (2) the degree of comprehension (subjective factor), 
and (3) the material used (objective factor). We leave here out of 
account the two secondary considerations which nevertheless 
influence the reading habits of the students, namely (a) his age 
and (b) his intelligence quotient. For the sake of argument we may 
consider both last mentioned factors under a wider heading of 
“the degree of comprehension” of the student as the principal 
subjective factor in the process of reading. The problem that con- 
fronts every foreign language instructor is, as we see, a threefold 
one and consists in determining the relative importance of each 
of the above mentioned factors and their interdependence. 

After having carefully analysed the diagrams and tables in 
Prof. G. T. Buswell’s monograph we for our part have come to 
the following conclusions: 

1. In reading a text in a foreign language one must interpret 
the eye-movements in the terms of the comprehension of the reader 
(as in the case of reading the vernacular). 

2. The more difficult the text (or the less satisfactory the com- 
prehension) the less can the eye-movement record taken alone 
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serve as an index of the maturity of the student in reading a 
foreign language. 

The above mentioned fact leads us to the conclusion that 
the eye-movements in reading the vernacular serve as a surer 
index of the maturity of the reading habits of the pupil and of his 
comprehension than is the case in reading a foreign language. 

4. In oral reading the medians for the number of fixations per 
line and for the duration of fixation pauses are higher than in 
silent reading (as is also the case in reading the vernacular). 

5. In spite of the last-mentioned fact the relative value of oral 
and silent reading of a foreign language viewed in the light of 
educational psychology and methodology remains open to dis- 
cussion and will, we hope, before long become the subject of a 
special laboratory study. ‘ ' ; 

. EUGENE SPENDIAROFF 
The Polytechnical Institute of Tiflis 
S. S. R. of Georgia 





Notes and News 











NOTE: Readers will confer a favor on the Editor by calling his attention to matters 
suitable for inclusion in this department. 

Changes in the personnel of Language Departments, developments in educa- 
tion affecting the modern languages, meetings of language teachers—these are of 
particular interest to our readers; but there are many other happenings of which 
language teachers would doubtless like to be informed. Please send all such 
communications to the Managing Editor. 


A good course in a foreign language is worth more to straight 
thinking than an equally good course in logic, according to the 
eminent sociologist E. A. Ross, as quoted by the “‘Daily Cardinal,”’ 
the student newspaper of the University of Wisconsin. Mr. Ross 
holds that language is not only a means of putting thought into 
expression, but also one of the chief means of thinking, and believes 
that educational authorities should require all students to master 
thoroughly at least one foreign language. ‘Language acts as a toe- 
hold for man in his attempt to climb the mountain of under- 
standing,” remarked Mr. Ross further. ‘“‘Language is clotted 
thought, the congealed result of centuries of thinking on each 
particular object which is represented by a word. The essential 
part of an education is the mastery of language, of words, of con- 
cepts which are the result of the thinking and discrimination of 
many generations.” 

School papers which have recently come to our attention, in 
addition to those already noticed in this department, are: De Vez 
en Cuando, “‘Publicacién casual por los estudiantes en el departa- 
mento de espafiol de Oberlin College’’; Hier und da, “Ausgabe der 
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vorgeschrittenen deutschen Klasse von Jamaica High School,’”’ New 
York; Le Journal St.-Charles, ‘‘Publié en francais par les Membres 
du Club Francais Saint-Charles de |’Université John Carroll de 
Cleveland”’; and Noticias del Lorito, ‘Periodico Trimestral, Escuela 
Politecnica,’’ Los Angeles. Different as they are in format, make-up 
and matter, they are alike in the fact that they are all student 
products, and thus bear eloquent witness to the latent energies 
that only need the right sort of stimulus to achieve release. 

Daniel Michenot, official conférencier of the Fédération de 
l’Alliance Francaise two years ago, has returned to the United 
States this autumn, and is now available for lectures on a variety 
of subjects, including readings from classical French authors. Those 
desiring to hear M. Michenot should write to the Secrétariat Gé- 
néral of the Fédération at 32 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

The Institute of International Education publishes in Bulletin 
no. 1 of its ninth series a brief account of its origin, organization, 
and activities, which should have great interest for many of our 
readers. We called attention last month to the leadership which the 
Institute has assumed in the matter of subsidies for foreign travel 
and study; other lines of usefulness that teachers of modern foreign 
languages should know about are touched upon in this little bulle- 
tin, which can be had gratis by writing to the Institute at 2 West 
45th Street, New York. 

Holiday Courses in Europe for 1928 were usefully set forth in a 
pamphlet issued by the World Peace Foundation at 40 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston. We understand that this is to be an annual 
publication hereafter, and that an effort is to be made to accelerate 
its issuance. We welcome this undertaking heartily, and hope it 
may be possible hereafter to have the booklet leave the press in 
time to catch prospective students before their plans have fully 
matured. 

The Briand Speech Competition ultimately flowered out into 
an attractive little pamphlet issued by the committee in charge 
under the editorship of Henry Grattan Doyle. It contains a por- 
trait of M. Briand, a brief account of the competition, its inception 
and successful completion, the names of all the winners, biogra- 
phical sketches of the prize-winners, a composite English transla- 
tion of the speech, and the French text of the speech itself. The 
pamphlet is sold at 25 cents, or at 20 cents in lots of 5 or more. 
Address 532 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Foreign lecturers available this year through the Institute of 
International Education include the following: Otakar Vocadlo, 
Reader in Czechoslovak Literature at the University of London, 
lectures on Bohemian history and literature; Paul L. Dengler, 
Director of the Austro-American Institute of Education in Vienna, 
who was in the United States four years ago, will lecture on topics 
involving new educational experiments and undertakings in Aus- 
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tria; Hans Naumann, University of Frankfort, Germany, will be 
available till February for lectures in the field of German litera- 
ture, during his term as Carl Schurz memorial professor at the 
University of Wisconsin; Dragutin Sabotic, University of Lon- 
don, can be had for lectures on the Serbo-Croat Language and 
literature during the fall of this year. 

Grants in aid of research voted by the American Council of 
Learned Societies and announced in its April Bulletin include two 
in the language field: one to Robert J. Kellogg of Ottawa Univer- 
sity, Kansas, for assistance in the study of European affinities of 
Hittite, and one to C. Carroll Marden of Princeton, for a study of 
the Riojan dialect in Spain. 

New instuctors in Italian at the University of California include 
Josephine Indovina and Ottorino A. Ronchi. 

John Raymond Shulters, professor of Romance languages at 
Purdue, goes to Florida State College for Women at Tallahassee 
to teach Italian and French. 











Among the Periodicals 





The Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht carried in the May 
number an announcement that will have profound interest not 
only for teachers of German, but also for many scholars interested 
in comparative linguistics and Germanic philology. During the 
current year Professor Eduard Prokosch will contribute to the 
Monatshefte a series of articles on ‘‘Sprachgeschichte und Sprach- 
unterricht,” of which he gives in condensed form a preliminary 
summary, inviting at the same time the collaboration of readers in 
the working out of the problems involved. Mr. Prokosch’s wide 
and exact scholarship, together with the vital interest of the sub- 
ject itself, will ensure an eager reading of these contributions to 
our pedagogy. Other articles of interest in the same number are: 
“Peter Rosegger,”’ by William Diamond, and “The Correlation of 
Foreign Language Work in High School,” by Hilda M. Raetzmann. 
The last-named contains many excellent suggestions that might 
well be taken up by teachers of languages other than German. 

Italica for May presents the following: ‘“‘Opportunities for Re- 
search,” giving details with regard to the libraries of Brown Uni- 
versity, notably the John Hay Library and the John Carter Brown 
Collection; ‘‘Bibliography of Italian Studies in America,” by J. E. 
Shaw.—The September number continues this bibliography 
through June 1928, and contains two other articles: ‘“The Circolo 
Italiano and its Plays,” by D. P. Rotunda, and ‘“‘Mario Puccini e 
l’antidannunzianesimo nella lettura italiana contemporanea,” by 
Domenico Vittorini. 
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Le Petit Journal for May 15 contains an account of the Cité 
Universitaire, Paris, of whose progress we have repeatedly spoken 
in these columns; also there is an article on the perennially in- 
teresting topic of examinations, particularly those leading to the 
French baccalauréat. 


The Bulletin of High Points continues to carry material of 
interest to teachers of modern foreign languages. The May number 
prints (p. 44) an engaging account, by a fourteen-year-old boy, of a 
Spanish class visiting the Metropolitan museum; also some re- 
marks (p. 49) by Grace Homan on “Bringing Italian and Latin 
Together.”” The May number carries a suggestive little article 
(p. 44) entitled ”A Project in International Good Will,” by Eliza- 
beth S. Rogers, eloquent of the forces making for international 
amity that lie dormant in the souls of our high school pupils and are 
so easily awakened to active life; an account (p. 60) of the rever- 
berations in the life of a high school caused by the performance, as 
Senior play, of Rostand’s ‘‘Princesse Lointaine,” and a thoughtful 
article (p. 68) on “‘Meeting the Varying Ability of Latin Pupils” by 
J. Mann, many of the points being directly transferable to modern 
language instruction. Attention might also be called to a thorough 
study of ‘Correlation between Marks and I. Q’s of High School 
Students,”’ by Sarita Beals, whose carefully phrased recommenda- 
tions are worth attentive consideration. The June number con- 
tains an extremely interesting article by Maurice Friedman on 
“An Experiment in Slow-Motion Language Teaching.” 


Books Abroad carries in its July number an announcement of 
the gift of $2000 which it has received from the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, to be used in developing and im- 
proving the magazine. The format, we are told, is to be increased, 
the cover made more pleasing, and best of all, there is to be a 
resolute attempt to bring the book-notices into closer correspon- 
dence with the importance of the volumes reviewed—thus remedy- 
ing a defect of which the editors candidly admit their earlier 
numbers to have been guilty. The July number, in addition to the 
customary reviews and book-news, presents articles by Domenico 
Vittorini on ‘‘Ferdinando Paolieri and the Disintegration of 
Naturalism,’’ by Arnold Rénnebeck on “French Engraving in the 
Sixteenth Century,” and by Maximilian Rudwin on “The Young 
Hugo.” “Books Abroad” can be had gratis by writing to the 
University of Oklahoma. 


Hispania for May fully maintains the high standard to which 
it has accustomed us. The following articles are worthy of special 
mention: “Enrique Gonzdlez Martinez,’”’ by N. A. Cortés, ‘The 
Cuervo Dictionary,” by E. C. Hills, “Ignored Values of the Preterit 
Tense,” by E. F. Parker, “‘“Estudios sobre Calderén de la Barca,”’ 
by J. M. de Osma, “Vicente Blasco Ibafiez” (a Spanish article 
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reprinted from La Nacién of Buenos Aires), and ‘Conversation 
for the Sake of Spanish,” by Ruth Sedgwick. 

“Secondary Education in France’”’ is discussed by M. L. Leutier 
in the March number of the High School Teacher, rather from the 
point of view of exposition than criticism, although the writer 
thinks the French secondary school pupils are frequently over- 
worked. Such overwork, however, is merely a corollary of the 
intense struggle for existence which is a characteristic feature of 
West European life. 

The Modern Languages Forum continues to be the most sub- 
stantial of the state publications. We call attention to the following 
articles in the April number: “Is There a Language Talent?” by 
John W. Todd (he concludes definitely that there is not), and 
“Training for Modern Language Teaching,”’ by Clarence Paschall, 
whose remarks terminate with an appeal for more traveling fellow- 
ships to be awarded for study abroad.—In the June number we 
note: ‘“Type-Forms as Media of Instruction in Spanish,” by Walter 
Kaulfers (extremely worth while), and three lesser communications: 
“Some Important Problems in the Modern Language Program,” 
by Belle E. Bickford, ‘‘Methods of Acquiring a Spanish Vocabu- 
lary,” by J. W. Johnson, and “Institute for Foreigners in Berlin,”’ 
by J. S. Nollen. 

In Modern Languages (London) for June we recommend: 
‘“‘Neueste Dichtung in Deutschland,” by G. Weydt, ‘‘Psycho- 
Analysis in Hesse’s Demian,” by M. L. Barker, “Spanish Studies 
in England 1920-1027,” by E. A. Peers, and a lengthy and 
weighty communication by G. F. Bridge on the topic ‘‘Two 
Languages or One?” The gist of his argument is given in his final 
sentence: “....as long as we neglect German, our modern studies 
will be but a one-legged affair.”’ 

General language, which had been discussed by Walter Kaul- 
fers in the School Review for April, is the subject of another article, 
by E. C. Cline, in the September number of the same journal. 
Kaulfers proposed to replace general language by a system of in- 
troductory courses in modern languages; Cline would retain the 
general language course but have it administered jointly by the 
English and the foreign-language departments. We are evidently 
in for a considerable period of experimentation in this new field, and 
it is to be hoped that all reasonable-looking schemes will be tried 
out and objectively evaluated. 

Two controversial articles in the April number of the Classical 
Journal bear upon problems of the modern foreign language class- 
room: ‘Shall we Teach our Pupils to Read Latin?” by W. L. Carr, 
and “‘What Price Method?” by D. S. White. Mr. Carr pleads for 
“a more determined effort to develop a reading technique which 
will train pupils to read Latin as Latin and not as English, good or 
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bad.” This involves selection and organization of reading content 
in the first two years. Mr. White, on the other hand, contends: 
(1) the translation method has produced good results; (2) teachers 
are not ready for the reading method; (3) the translation method is 
not unpedagogical; (4) the reading method is not feasible; (5) the 
reading method wastes time; (6) the aims of the reading method 
are too indefinite; (7) the reading method requires superior pupils; 
(8) the reading method requires superior teachers. 

Since memorization plays such a vital réle in all elementary 
work in modern foreign languages, many of our readers will be in- 
terested in an article on ‘Methods of Memorization for the Speaker 
and Reader” written by E. W. Wells and published in the Quarterly 
Journal of Speech. Mr. Wells’ suggestions include advice as to the 
formulation of the material to be memorized, and contain very 
valuable practical hints on the technique of memorizing. His most 
important point is the necessity of thinking intensely during all 
three stages of (1) organization of material, (2) acquisition, and 
(3) recollection. 

L’ Etudiant Frangais devotes its October number to a series of 
articles on Lorraine, with a number of fine illustrations. E/ 
Estudiante de Espanol for October takes “‘Espafia”’ as its special 
subject. 





Rebiews 











Review Editors: for French, James B. Tharp, University of 
Illinois; for German, Peter Hagboldt, University of Chicago; for 
Spanish and Italian, H. G. Doyle, George Washington University. 


West, MIcHaAEL. Bilingualism. Calcutta: Government of India 

1926. 13+ 354 pp. ill. 

Behind this rather colorless and indeed somewhat misleading 
title lurks a discussion of very vital interest to teachers of modern 
foreign language, for it concerns experiments undertaken with a 
view to finding out how to increase the reading speed and ability 
in English of young Bengali boys, for whom English is of course a 
foreign language. Of the success of the experiments the table 
facing p. 211 gives eloquent confirmation: after sixteen hours of 
special practice, the reading speed increased from 315 to 773 
words per minute, with a corresponding increase in comprehension 
from 89 to 93 per cent. 

The general procedure of the first experiment may be sugges- 
tive. The books contained easy stories. Questions referring to 
salient parts of the story were written on the board, the question- 
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density being about 10-15. All words likely to prove difficult were 
written on the blackboard with equivalents in Bengali. Then the 
teacher read and explained (books being face downward) the ques- 
tions of a 300-word section, after which, at the command “Begin” 
the students turned up their books and began reading. As soon as 
a student had found the answers to the questions he turned his 
book down and stood up, the ‘“‘time”’ (from “Begin” to the moment 
of standing) was announced by the teacher and noted on the paper, 
and then the answers were written. Subsequently the correct 
answers were given rapidly by the instructor, to insure continuity 
of understanding, before proceeding with the next section. 

This outline does not mention one significant factor which the 
writer believes—and the reviewer agrees with him—has great 
bearing on the successful development of reading ability, and that 
is the proper grading of the reading matter with respect to vocabu- 
lary range and difficulty. It is here that our problem in modern 
language teaching needs to be resolutely attacked with the aid of 
the word- and idiom-counts that have already been undertaken 
and carried out. The hope that should inspire us to energetic 
efforts along this line is indicated in the author’s statement (p. 
303): “. ... given an efficient method, efficient textbooks and a 
reasonably efficient teacher, it is possible to give such reading 
ability in English as constitutes a permanent, usable and improv- 
able possession within one year to about forty per cent and within 
two years to eighty per cent of an average class of Bengali boys.” 

We should like to quote in extenso from the writer’s eminently 
practical suggestions and recommendations, derived from a critical 
study of his own experiments. But enough has been said to fire the 
imagination of any reader of these lines. The reviewer feels con- 
fident that the message of this book will have important results 
in the future practise of our profession. 

B. Q. MorGAN 

University of Wisconsin 


West, MIcHaEL. The Construction of Reading Material for Teaching 
a Foreign Language. Dacca University Bulletin No. XIII. 
Oxford Press 1927. 32 pp. 


This is an extraordinarily important and valuable little pamph- 
let, in which the writer sets forth in careful detail the principles 
and practice underlying the construction of his own English readers 
for Bengalese boys, as determined from the experiments described 
in his ‘‘Bilingualism.”” The word epoch-making is used perhaps 
too freely in our changing world, but one is tempted to apply it 
to West’s experiments and their results. 

B. Q. MorGAN 
University of Wisconisn 
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Modern Language Instruction in Canada. Volumes I, II. Publica- 
tions of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern 
Languages. University of Toronto Press 1928. Vol. I, xlviii+ 
547 pp., vol. II, 852 pp. 

The Canadian Committee, as most of our readers know, was 
the body of Canadian scholars and teachers created to do for 
Canada what was done by the Committee on Direction and Control 
of the Modern Foreign Language Study in the United States, and 
these two stout volumes contain the first printed results of its 
labors. While some of their material has chief interest and value 
for Canadian educators, the bulk of it is of universal importance 
to language teachers. 

It would be impossible, within the limits of our space, to 
present anything like an adequate critical discussion of all the mat- 
ter in these volumes; it must suffice to list their contents, item by 
item. Vol. I: “Introduction,” pp. vii-xlviii. Comprises a history 
of the present inquiry, an admirable statement of its trends and 
temper, condensed facts with regard to modern language instruc- 
tion, and a selected bibliography for the inexperienced teacher.— 
“An Annotated Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology,” 
pp. 1-428 (including special indices). A 72-page introduction to 
this bibliography summarizes the various topics covered by it, 
and cites some of the principal views or facts to be found in the 
literature of the subject. Then comes the bibliography itself, in 
which virtually all the most important books and articles dealing 
with modern language pedagogy are passed in review and analyzed, 
thus affording a conspectus of what has already been done, as well 
as a skeleton outline of what still remains to do. This bibliography 
alone gives the volume indispensable importance. The analyses 
are long enough to sum up the books or articles cited, and are not 
devoid of keenly critical comment. The bibliography, like the 
introduction to it, is classified and arranged by subjects, so that 
the reader can see very quickly what has been done along any given 
line of study; at the same time, the full indices make it possible 
to locate any desired item without loss of time.—‘‘Problems for 
Investigation,” pp. 429-441. Reprinted from the joint committee’s 
bulletin No. 3 of 1925, this carefully drawn up list can serve for 
years to come as the basis for all researches into modern language 
pedagogy.— ‘Effect on Achievement of the Age at which Modern 
Language Study is Begun,” pp. 442-467. The reviewer dissents 
from the conclusion which “‘would seem to place the proper age of 
beginning (foreign language study) not earlier than the first year of 
high school” (p. 467), and expects to examine in due course the 
supposedly objective facts and arguments on which the conclusion 
is based.—‘‘Women Students in Modern Languages,” pp. 468-474. 
A suggestive study of the effect of co-education on enrollment in 
language classes.—‘‘Typical Errors in French Examination 
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Papers,’ pp. 475-489. The article shows the way for further in- 
vestigation of this matter, which has an important bearing on 
classroom teaching.—“‘Two American Experiments in Language 
Teaching: I. The Bond Reading Method. II. The Cleveland 
Plan.” pp. 490-505. Both experiments are set forth sympatheti- 
cally but on the whole uncritically—‘“‘Modern Language Composi- 
tion Scales,’ pp. 506-531. French, German, and Spanish scales 
are given, with explanatory material—‘‘A General Intelligence 
Test,” pp. 532-547. A test given and standardized in Canada. 
Vol. Il: “History of Modern Language Instruction in Canada,’ 
pp. 7-369. This is done by provinces, and includes a special article 
on “The History of the Training of Modern Language Teachers 





in Ontario.”’ While these articles will naturally interest Cana- 
dian particularly, they contain a wealth of suggestive general 
comment.—‘‘Statistics,”’ pp. 370-410. Figures covering all the 


provinces for a number of years, also a large variety of special 
tables which show trends and comparisons.—‘‘Conditions and 
Practice,” pp. 411-519. This section summarizes the results ob- 
tained by the high school and selected teacher questionnaires, as 
also by classroom observation. The facts are grouped under four 
heads: I. The schools. II. The teachers. III. The syllabus. IV. 
Classroom observations and teachers’ opinions. There is a brief 
summary for the Dominion as a whole, then each province is con- 
sidered separately.—‘‘The Selected Teacher Questionnaire,” pp. 
520-544. Summaries of the replies to the various matters included 
in this questionnaire, with critical comment.—‘‘The Training of 
Modern Language Teachers in Canada,” pp. 545-602.—‘‘Mod- 
ern Languages in Professional Schools,’ pp. 603-609.—‘‘The 
Teaching of Modern Languages in Private Schools,” pp. 610-636. 
—‘‘Matriculation and Leaving Examinations,” pp. 627-665. 
Critical analysis of the methods of testing actually employed in 
Canadian schools; suggestions for improvement based on recent 
experiments in language testing.—‘‘The Results of the Administra- 
tion of the Canadian Modern Language Tests in Canada and 
England,” pp. 665-694. ‘‘The Results of the Administration of 
the Canadian Committee French Tests in the Secondary Schools 
of England,” pp. 695-713. ‘The Results of the Administration of 
the Canadian Committee Modern Language Tests in the United 
States,” pp. 714-735. ‘‘Comparison of Norms in the Canadian 
Committee French Tests for Canada, England, and the United 
States,” pp. 736-743. ‘‘The Results of the Administration of the 
Canadian Committee French Tests in the Province of Quebec,” 
pp. 744-749. “The Results of the Administrations of the Canadian 
Committee English Tests in Quebec,” pp. 750-781. One of the 
outstanding facts revealed again and again by these administra- 
tions is the enormous variation in standard and achievement be- 
tween different schools, a variation so great as to clamor for remedy. 
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There can be no doubt that the standardized tests in modern for- 
eign languages which the Study was instrumental in bringing to 
the fore will play an increasingly important réle in the reform of 
our modern language teaching. Comparison of norms for Canada, 
England, and the United States shows the latter uniformly and 
significantly ahead of the other two in vocabulary, grammar, and 
silent reading, but slightly behind Canada in free composition. The 
Quebec administration bears out the doubt that a largely oral 
method of instruction conduces directly to reading ability.— 
Reliability and Validity of the Canadian Committee Tests,” pp. 
782-817. The guarded conclusion is that both are very high.— 
“Comparison of Reliabilities of Tests with Reliability of Old 
Type Examinations,” pp. 818-836. ‘‘The new type would be as 
valid as the old type, would be approximately twice as reliable, 
would require but half the time to administer, and would cost from 
10% to 15% less.’’—‘‘Written Tests as a Measure of Oral Achieve- 
ment,” pp. 837-846. The committee concludes from the available 
evidence ‘‘that a better and more comparable measure of oral-aural 
ability can be obtained by means of a battery of written tests, in- 
cluding an audition test, than by using an oral mark assigned by 
the teachers.’”—‘‘Comparison of English and French Pupils in 
Respect to Ability in Reading.and Writing French,” pp. 847-852. 
“American, Canadian, and English pupils are from 5 to 7 years 
behind French-Canadian pupils in French reading ability.”’ 

The above summary is perhaps a sufficient index of the 
significance and value of these volumes. No library of modern 
language pedagogy can afford to be without them. 

B. Q. MorGAN 

University of Wisconsin 


E.visHa K. KANE. Gongorism and the Golden Age. The University 

of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Essentially similar to our own age of Jazz, free verse, and sky- 
scrapers was an era of fantastic art of three centuries ago. This 
striking parallel which Professor Kane elaborates in the opening 
chapters of ‘“‘Gongorism and the Golden Age”’ will lure more than 
one reader into a region that might have been considered the arid 
precincts of the literary student under its usual treatment. 
Interest is sustained to the closing chapters which still fascinate 
with their analysis of the extravagant style of the Golden Age in 
music, architecture, sculpture and painting, though to reach them 
one must, perforce, travel across some bleak land devoted to con- 
ceptism and cultism. 

Professor Kane assumes that the reader is familiar with this 
type of literature. Indeed, the tabulation and analysis of examples 
of gongoristic extravagances finds its place more fittingly in the 
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pages of the dissertation of a candidate for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy than between the handsome black and gold covers 
of this publication. Its author has contributed, rather, an explana- 
tion and interpretation of his theory of the origin of this style and a 
parallel with the meretricious in other arts. 

Before we are prepared for this important point of view we must 
discard, one by one, many treasured beliefs. Professor Kane is of 
the opinion that Géngora’s early poems are not free from cultism, 
the taint being evident in his youthful poems and fully developed 
by 1600. Far from beginning with Géngora’s panegyric in the oc- 
cult manner dedicated to the Duke of Lerma in 1609, the obscure 
and artificial style was really introduced by Juan de Mena cen- 
turies earlier. Among other literary ancestors are Juan de Padilla, 
Vasco Diaz de Fregenal, and the author of the Picara Justina. 
Carillo’s Libro de la erudicién poética, of 1611, Professor Kane 
thinks appeared too late to have been influential in the formation 
of the style of a poet who wrote in this manner in 1600 or before. 
Nor was cultism the result of the theory reputed to have been held 
by Renaissance scholars, that Spanish is a degenerate form of 
Latin which should be improved by latinizations of vocabulary and 
syntax. This idea we are urged to dismiss as well as that of the 
responsibility of the climate of Cérdova, of the mixture of races, 
of the Inquisition, and of the national political decline. The Sole- 
dades are not the ravings of a disordered mind; insanity plays no 
part in Géngora’s career, rather, deliberate attempts to court popu- 
larity were responsible for deviations from normal style. 

One turns, then, to seek an explanation in imitation of litera- 
tures in close proximity. Arabic literature is almost wholly lyrical 
and intensely formal. Since there is little scope for the talent of 
the poet beyond the elaboration of earlier models, grotesque meta- 
phors, affectation and exaggeration are the natural result. There 
is much that closely resembles the characteristics of gongorism, 
but Professor Kane dismisses the probability of an Arabic influ- 
ence, because Géngora was ignorant of Arabic and “the last of 
the Moors had been expelled before he had written anything as- 
tonishingly grotesque.”’ In view of the thesis just established with 
considerable effort, that the cultist manner was characteristic of 
Géngora from his early days, and since there were Moriscos in 
Spain during the greater part of his lifetime, this position does not 
appear to be sustained. In Provengal literature we find still closer 
likenesses to gongorism. To a mediaeval school of preciosity, the 
Trobar clus of the thirteenth century, the root of this disease has 
been traced. Professor Kane disregards this source of infection 
also, since Catalan and Galician poetry, which were immediately 
affected, were outside the main stream of Spanish poetry, and 
Provengal literature had ceased to exist by the time Mena began 
writing. This line of inquiry also, we think, deserves further in- 
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vestigation; the Cancionero de Baena, for instance, contains in- 
teresting examples of artificiality prior to Mena. With the cor- 
ruptions of the Latin Silver Age Professor Kane finds in gongorism 
no other affinities than “illusive though intriguing resemblances.” 
Nor does the influence of contemporary European literature offer a 
more acceptable explanation. Géngora was ignorant of contem- 
porary French literature and Marini’s Adonis was published a 
decade or two too late for imitation to have been possible. 

Wherein, then, does the explanation lie? One reads with in- 
terest Professor Kane’s theory of the cyclical development of 
literature coincident with that of a people and leading inevitably 
to senility and decay. The terms phylogeny and ontogeny are not 
used, but the author’s inspiration was obviously the biological 
process. 

Students of Spanish culture will enjoy the closing chapters, 
with their consideration of related phenomena in music, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, as well as the plates which are 
included for illustration. Many will demur at the estimate of 
Romanesque architecture or at the characterization of El Greco’s 
art. One regrets occasional flippancies such as the description of 
St. Francis painted by El Greco as suggesting ‘“‘a sort of spiritual 
bird-dog frozen to a point before the ascending heavenly dove,” 
and such errors in taste as Professor Kane’s remarks on the peasant 
girls of Galicia and his reiteration of Géngora’s description of a 
cliff. Proof, too, of the subtle infection of gongorism is now and 
then found in lines like these: ““The Trimalconian banquets of the 
rich with their voluptuous foods and the tragalism of the orgies 
too often following are parallels to the crapulous tropes of the 
Soledades.’’ These blemishes deface a work which has furnished 
a valuable aid to our comprehension of the Golden Age and a 
timely commentary on recent works on Géngora. 

FLORENCE WHYTE 

Milwaukee-Downer College 


REMME, Kari, Wegweiser durch die Literatur zur Kenntnis 
Deutschlands und seines geistigen Lebens. Anhang zu Deutsch- 
land, Lesebuch fiir studierende Auslinder. Berlin, Verlag des 
Akademischen Auskunftsamts, Universitat [1928]. 38 pp. 
Paper RM 1. 


This booklet aims to be a bibliographical supplement to the 
Deutschland-Lesebuch (reviewed in MLJ, vol. XII, No. 7) as its 
title suggests; i.e., it is primarily meant for mature students of 
German thought and feeling. As such it does not pretend to be 
complete or exhaustive; it is, however, diversified enough to leave 
ample room for a student’s own choice. Most of the works cited 
are characterized on pedagogical and practical grounds with a few 
sentences as to content or scientific value. This is especially valu- 
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able for students not well acquainted with the copious literary 
product of German writers. 

Various fields, such as Landes- und Volkskunde, Geschichte, 
Sprache, Literaturgeschichte, Musik, Philosophie, Piadagogik, 
Kunstgeschichte etc., are dealt with in short bibliographies which 
were compiled by K. Remme and several other co-authors, such 
as Hans Schulz, W. Sundermeyer, Else Vollenbruck and H. Land- 
graf. 

In spite of the fact that this booklet does not pretend to be 
exhaustive, the following important works should have been in- 
cluded: 

1. Stilistik: E. Engel, Stilkunst; R. M. Meyer, Deutsche 
Stilkunst. 

2. Geschichte der deutschen Sprache: the various magazines and 
periodicals, such as Zs.f.d. Philol., Zs.f.d. Wortforschung; Unsere 
Muttersprache etc. 

3. Literaturgeschichte: K. Viétor, Geschichte der deutschen 
Lit. nach Gattungen, 1925. 

4. Lit. Nachschlagewerke: W. Kosch, Deutsches Lit.-Lexikon; 
Merker-Stammler, Reallexikon d.d. Literaturgeschichte. 

5. Sprichwérter: F. Seiler, Deutsche Sprichwoérterkunde. 

6. Kulturgeschichte: Ziele und Wege der Deutschkunde, a 
collection of several very important volumes; Verlag Diesterweg, 
Frankfurt a. M. 

7. Psychologie und Pddagogik: Meumann, Vorlesungen zur 
Einfiihrung in die exp. Pid.; one or two works on psycho-pathology 
should be mentioned here (Kraepelin, Ziehen, Strohmeyer). 
There could be made mention of a few periodicals, such as Psych.- 
pid. Studien; Zs. f. exp. Pid.; Zs. f. pid. Psych. und exp. Pad.; 
Zs. f. angew. Psych., etc. 

These are only a few suggestions which should be considered 
if a second edition is issued. There is little doubt in the mind of the 
reviewer that a second edition will soon follow the first one; 
certainly one cannot but wish with the editor: ““Mége sich das 
Biichlein fiir die studierenden Auslinder in Deutschland und im 
Ausland und bei der Erginzung der Bibliotheken auslindischer 
hoherer Lehranstalten als niitzlicher Ratgeber erweisen!”’ 


A. J. FRIEDRICH ZIEGLSCHMID 
Northwestern University 


REMME, KARL, Deutschland. Lesebuch fiir studierende Auslainder 
zur Einfiihrung in die Kenntnis Deutschlands und seines geisti- 
gen Lebens, Vorstufe. Berlin, Verlag des Akademischen Aus- 
kunftsamts, Universitat, [1928]. 344 pp. Cloth RM 4. 

This is the second time within a year that Karl Remme has 
brought out a book dealing systematically and in a most in- 
spiring manner with German cultural life. The first Lesebuch 
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was primarily intended for mature students of the German 
tongue and German civilization. The fact that a second edition 
was published only six months after its publication speaks for 
itself —The present Reader is a Vorstufe to the one mentioned 
above. 

The selected essays are of great variety in content and are 
likewise well and interestingly written by Germany’s best writers 
or authorities, such as Karl Immermann, B. v. Miinchhausen, 
Rosegger, Hansjakob, Karl Hagenbeck, F. Ratzel—Of the topics 
discussed, a few might be noted here: Die deutsche Landschaft; 
Eine Fahrt auf der Elbe; Volkskundliches Reisen; Die deutsche 
Industrie; Alfred Krupp; Aus der Heimat der Spielwaren; Der 
Tierpark von Stellingen; Die deutschen Hochschulstédte; Karl 
Schurz und seine Lehrer; Heinrich Schliemann. 

The essays are not too difficult in literary style and subject 
matter, and they are especially well suited to lead foreign students 
to a deeper appreciation of German life and land. After a careful 
examination of the book, the reviewer can recommend it as a 
Reader for German classes of our American colleges and univer- 
sities; it would be highly profitable in the fourth semester of Ger- 
man instruction. 

There are 120 pages of Lyrics and Ballads in this book, forming 
an excellent anthology which complies with the special needs of 
foreign students. Besides well-known names of writers belonging 
to older literary periods, such as Goethe, Schiller, Uhland etc., 
distinguished modern names are found, as for instance Dehmel, 
Falke, Jungnickel, Busse, Stefan George, Herm. Hesse, Lins, and 
many others. 

An appendix of about 60 pages, containing selected fairy tales, 
narratives, and poems in simplest form, yet of literary value, is 
intended for students of less advanced standing. Thus it could 
serve as preparatory reading material. The inclusion of chapters 
from short novels, however, such as Jmmensee or Das Fihnlein der 
sieben Aufrechten, is inexpedient. 

Two of the well-known Wagner-Debes maps are added: the 
one is an accurate geographical description, the other a modern 
linguistic map of central Europe. 

We congratulate the editor on all these features and hope that 
his splendid work may receive the attention it justly deserves in 
our American schools. 

A. J. F. ZIEGLSCHMID 

Northwestern University 





STUART E. GRUMMON AND ALFREDO DE NorIEGA, JR. Tres Meses 
en México: A Spanish Conversational Reader. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. xiii+321 pages. 

The basic Spanish text is the story of two students from New 

York, who are spendi*g the summer vacation in Mexico. Twenty- 
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five chapters cover their experiences, describing the most notable 
sights of the City of Mexico, the pre-historic monuments which 
can be visited by excursions from the Capital, the social life of 
cultured Mexicans, their pastimes and amusements. Each chapter 
is headed by a topic for grammar review. Next comes the Spanish 
narrative, followed by an English composition exercise based on 
the vocabulary of the Spanish text. These exercises are mostly 
connected prose and not isolated sentences, which is a distinct 
merit. At chapter five, words not in the Spanish are introduced, 
thus necessitating an English-Spanish vocabulary. At the end of 
the composition part is “Suggested material for conversation,”’ 
ten questions on each chapter. In the main these questions are 
well selected. 

The Spanish narrative, which is apparently original with the 
authors, is in good, idiomatic Castilian, although containing a few 
neologisms which are perhaps permissible in a book of this kind. 
In reply to the complaint of some that the text is merely a con- 
ventional, cut-and-dried chronicle of railway journeys and visits 
to cathedrals and palaces, the reviewer would say that the style and 
use of the subject matter so enliven it as to make it interesting in 
spite of this objection. 

The book is designed for students who have studied Spanish for 
one semester in college, or one year in High School. The vocabulary 
is fairly well chosen, consisting, on the whole, of words in such com- 
mon use as to be of substantial aid to the student. The chapters 
would seem to be too long for one recitation, and at least two days 
could be spent on each, especially if conversation is stressed, and 
this appears to be the intention of the authors. The book is well 
suited for alternation with a reading text. 

In the Grammar Review on page 7 we note, in spite of the ad- 
monition to study all past tenses, the omission of the pluperfect 
from the list cited. On page 14, in dealing with the construction 
called by most grammarians the use of a preposition followed by 
an infinitive, in place of the English present participle, the authors 
speak of the connecting word as an adverb; después de, sin and 
por being thus classified. That certain of these expressions have 
an adverbial element is, of course, true; but the prepositional réle 
is here dominant, and the classification cited is an innovation of 
doubtful merit. On page 37, the statment that the indirect object 
pronoun before the verb always precedes the direct is not true. To 
state, as is done on page 50, that gustar is equivalent to ‘“‘to like,”’ 
is only part of the truth. At page 102 we are told that in radical- 
changing verbs of the first class the changes occur in nine places, 
which is correct. But the only forms mentioned are the third 
singular and plural of the present indicative and subjunctive, and 
the singular imperative. 

In the text, page 2, conformes should be conforme; page 38, 
entrar en is preferable to entrar a; page 63, la thamos pasando 
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should be lo thamos pasando; page 87, la tribu.... descendi6....y 
construyeron, is an awkward agreement; page 96, va acabar should 
be va a acabar; page 167, line 5, the verb should be negatived to 
convey the proper meaning; page 194, the sentence beginning at 
line 9, En los dos dtas, etc., seems not to be complete, still less so 
when we consult the vocabulary. 

In the Spanish vocabulary, don is translated as ‘‘Mr,” a defi- 
nition requiring qualification; pista hardly means “‘floor;” banca, 
f., “bench,” should be banco, m; bando, m., “band,” should be 
banda, f; solo, as adjective, is translated “only,” and as adverb, 
“alone,”’ and no accent is placed on either. 

Omitted from the vocabularies are the following words and ex- 
pressions: casilleros, mas, rasgo, concisamente, deber (ought), 
nduticas, se las arreglaron, ‘“‘schedule,” ‘‘Warsaw,” ‘“‘come up” (of 
a storm), “‘off Cape Hatteras.” 

Perhaps the greatest defect of the book is the failure to make 
proper use of the accent mark. The faults are so numerous in this 
respect that only part of them can be pointed out here. Often the 
use is inconsistent; for example, pié is written nine times in the 
text and pie three or four times, while the vocabulary gives pie. 
Pués is of more frequent occurrence than pues, but we have both 
forms. The vocabulary has pués. Cases of accents incorrectly 
written are: page 16, jardines; 57, siné; 88, disputdban; 96, 
matiz; 117, salimos; 120, pedisteis; 133, Luts; 183, braz6; 191, 
vacact6nes; 210, hiz6. On page 122, ofr and oir occur side by side. 
=e In conclusion, it should be noted that our adverse criticism is 
concerned, for the most part, with the more superficial features of 
the book, and does not take issue with the authors’ fundamental 
work, as exemplified in its literary merit and historical verisimili- 
tude. The physical aspect of the book is pleasing, the type is 
clear and the illustrations are appropriate and artistic. It is a 
valuable addition to the scanty supply of good elementary composi- 
tion texts in Spanish now available, and the fact that it deals with 
Mexican rather than Peninsular culture will appeal especially to 
those who are interested in the development of Spanish in America. 


CALVERT J. WINTER 
University of Kansas 


Annales J.-J. Rousseau, Tome XVII, Année 1926. 384 pages. 


Rousseau continues to be much written about and lectured on 
in Europe and America. Scarcely a college or university that does 
not offer a course entirely or partly on Rousseau. Thus the new 
volume of Annales ought to be mentioned here. The editors not 
only deserve credit for their successful efforts in not allowing the 
publication to be submerged by the after-war disasters as so many 
have been—the Annales Rousseau come out in a very elegant 
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volume— but for the varied information which they offer and 
which is indispensable to every one wciking in Rousseau, or in 
his period. 

One finds in the volume, for instance, Courtois’s accurate 
studies on Rousseau “‘dromomane,” as the latter was called by 
physicians who tried to find fault even with Rousseau’s exercise 
in footing, on “le promeneur solitaire’ as Courtois calls him more 
simply. One finds Gallas’s finds about Rousseau’s printer, Rey, 
and on the condemnation in Holland of Emile. There are articles 
on the Profession de fot, and on Le Gouvernement de Pologne. One 
finds especially full bibliographical information, plus a Table gén- 
érale for Volumes I to XV of the Annales. American scholars are 
represented by various articles, as also by accounts of papers and 
books in the Bibliography. 

NOTE: This may be an opportunity to remind readers that 
only about fifty sets remain available of the whole valuable col- 
lection of the Annales Rousseau, now 17 volumes. They can be had 
(bound or paper-cover), from Librairie Jullien, Place du Bourg de 
Four, 32; Geneva, Switzerland. The annual subscription is fifteen 
Swiss francs a year. 

ALBERT SCHINZ 


University of Pennsylvania 


Research in the Humanistic and Social Sciences. Report of a survey 
conducted for the American Council of Learned Societies by 
Frederic Austin Ogg, Ph.D. The Century Co., New York, 1928. 


The American Council of Learned Societies, through Mr. Ogg, 
has placed the learned world in its debt because of this book. It 
is a reference work for scholars, something like ‘‘“Minerva” in one 
field, or ““Who’s Who” in another, but, naturally, infinitely more 
Selective and discriminating than either and definitely the product 
of careful research into a comparatively unexplored field. 

The work deals with the external mechanics of research, not 
with research itself. Especially interesting is the lack—not due to 
Professor Ogg but inherent in the situation—of the possibility of 
indicating clearly the spirit of humanistic research in the United 
States. Science and technology, even social science and pure 
science are all better off both in their opportunities and in their 
spirit than are the literary and philological sciences. On this 
account, the book makes discouraging reading for one interested 
in the humanities, in spite of the formidable array of data noted on 
progress. But actually such progress is directed mainly to other 
fields. The book gives little factual information to the Germanist. 
The state of the profession is known to all; the increase in enroll- 
ment, now so largely in elementary classes which do not carry on 
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beyond the second year, offers but scant encouragement to re- 
search and advanced work. Every Germanist who reads Pro- 
fessor Ogg’s book ought to be seriously impressed with the great 
need tor cooperation and the pooling of interests in the furtherance 
of the profession in these transition times. 
G. H. DANTON 
Oberlin College 


Jutro CamBa, La Rana Viajera, edited with Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary by Federico de Onis. xviii, 258 pages (156 
pages of text). D. C. Heath and Co. 


This volume is undoubtedly one of the best of Heath’s series 
of “Contemporary Spanish Texts.’”’ Conservative teachers will 
perhaps be unfavorably impressed by this particular volume, as 
it is generally held that humor and poetry are the most difficult 
literary tools for our students to handle. There is something 
indigenous in both types of writing, while the novel, short story 
and play are international enough to carry along class interest 
without undue stumbling-blocks. Few teachers find any spectacle 
more pitiful than the inexperienced American reading the comic 
section of a foreign journal—and wondering why foreigners have 
so little sense of humor. 

Fortunately, such teachers need have no concern in the case 
of Julio Camba. His humor is full of character and incident, 
typically Spanish but especially human—and so, easily understood 
by all. Few clever explanations are needed, and word-play is not 
too frequent. Camba is intrigued by the oddities of every-day life. 
I cannot imagine a class falling into its usual semi-consciousness 
if it has the stimulation of these sketches, and I think the teacher 
likely to stay awake even after three or four class readings. 

A delightful Introduction has been provided by the editor, in 
which he reviews the possibilities of humorous writing and calls 
especial attention to the characteristics of the Spanish at home 
and abroad. Both Camba and his editor see far beneath the sur- 
face of contemporary phenomena; thus when Camba visits Eng- 
land, Germany, the United States, or comments upon his own 
Spain, he is endlessly comparing. He is always trying to find out 
the ¢por qué?, the écémo?, and the ¢cuénto vale? of his environment 
and he never fails to see some humor even in events suggestive of 
tragedy. Thus while feeling a profound respect for Camba’s 
clever handling of such delicate subjects as German grammar, the 
English bath, American barber-shops, and Spanish politics—the 
last so delicate as to be incomprehensible—I regret his treatment 
of surgery, fire drills, and motor accidents, all of which possess 
possibilities of stark tragedy which should remove them from the 
realm of literary exploitations. 
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As an edition, La rana viajera has been prepared with scrupul- 
ous care and success. The Notes give a praiseworthy attention to 
grammatical explanation of difficult constructions and omit use- 
less translation of easy Spanish phrases. The Vocabulary is ap- 
parently complete, and only one misprint was noted, the accent 
being omitted on empez6, p. xviii. 

A few questions might be raised concerning some of the Notes. 
I do not believe, for instance, that the editor’s explanation of 
influya (p. 162) is sufficient: ‘‘The subjunctive is used here after 
the idea of possibility or doubt in no hay cuidado.” Possibility 
and doubt are generally assumed in the subjunctive, but possibility 
in this instance seems to be denied by no hay cuidado, while the 
generai negative statement regularly causes the use of the sub- 
junctive in the dependent verb, because it is the superlative of 
doubt. Segzin vaya in the same line seems to me more worthy of 
explanation than influya. Another subjunctive, hubiese (explained 
on p. 163) is cited as a case of “hypothetical assumption,” though 
it would usually be classed as dependent on an indefinite antece- 
dent or merely under indefinite adjectival clauses. The note 
(p. 166) on Preferirdse gives the impression that placing the pro- 
noun after the verb is confined to advertisements and telegrams, 
while actually this order is used by many, if not most, standard 
authors as a stylistic device; the same use is much better treated 
in the note (p. 175) on Fuéronse.... Fuése. On p. 169 porque 
seamos is well translated, but a word of explanation for the unusual 
subjunctive with porque would have been in place. The note on 
haber de todo (p. 170) would be clearer if hay were made the empha- 
tic element rather than the infinitive, since it is undoubtedly con- 
fusing to translate haber as to be, to exist. 

These suggestions are intended as minor improvements in the 
book, rather than as corrections. This edition of La rana viajera 
is a fine piece of editorial work. 

WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 

Goucher College 


RusseELL, G. Oscar, The Vowel. Its Physiological Mechanism as 
Shown by X-Ray. Ohio State University Press 1928. xli(+) 
353 pp. ill. 

This is in many ways an exasperating book. It is couched in 
language which is at times slovenly almost to incoherence; it is 
carelessly proof-read; the extended analysis of the contents, so 
valuable in principle, is in part rendered useless by its obscurity 
of expression; the body of the book is verbose and repetitious. 
One is outraged that a book which contains so much valuable 
material on so controversial and complex a subject should injure 
its ve of usefulness by the bad first impression it is bound to 
make. 
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For the book really has many signal merits. For the first time, 
we believe, a systematic attempt has been made to compel the 
X-ray to give us the unvarnished facts with regard to the elusive 
question of vowel production, and to present those facts in their 
due and impressive order. The industry and patience which under- 
lie the author’s results must have been prodigious; and the illus- 
trative material which accompanies and drives home his argu- 
ments is uncannily voluminous—there are no less than 539 figures. 
The entire early literature on the vowel—the author states that 
his working bibliography covers 10,000 titles on the vowel alone— 
is passed in review, all the important theories are examined, and 
then the X-ray is called in to smash to bits one after another of 
the ingenious hypotheses on which various classifications have been 
based, including the celebrated ‘‘vowel triangle’ which dates back 
to Viétor, but which Viétor himself, as Russell shows conclusively, 
ultimately rejected as being at variance with the actual facts of 
vowel production. 

To the reviewer it seems that there are two fundamental as- 
pects of the theory of the vowel. One is the purely phonetic 
question: just how are the vowels produced, and what shall be 
the basis for a thoroughly accurate and scientific identification of 
the vowel sounds, leading eventually also to accurate designations 
of the various vowels? The other question, connected with the 
first but not identical with it, is the pedagogical one: how shall 
the vowels be taught to our language pupils? Long experience in 
teaching vowels, also in teaching those who are to teach others to 
speak foreign vowels—for the reviewer is one of the author’s 
“mushroom phoneticians’”’ (and pray where would he find all the 
trained phoneticians like himself that would be needed to give all 
the courses in phonetics that must be given?)—shows that the 
most practicable teaching basis is that which the author rejects: 
physiological geography, so to speak. Let the vowel triangle go, 
by all means, for it is not only scientifically false but practically 
misleading; but Sweet’s vowel rectangle, applied with a little 
latitude, has held water in my teaching for twenty years. We do 
not need to demonstrate to a pupil all the different ways there are 
of producing a given vowel: what we must do is to make clear to 
him one normal way of producing that sound correctly. Sweet’s 
system enables us to do just that. A roughly vertical drop of the 
front of the tongue produces a phonetically correct series: i-/-e- 
€-#-@; a similar drop of the back of the tongue produces Sweet’s 
back-vowel series; and a strip of paper laid on the tongue proves 
that you go from i to @ without backward movement of the tongue, 
whereas the series ¢ (man)—a (father)—4 all) involves a straight 
retraction on the lowest level. 

But this is a digression. The reviewer is at any rate convinced 
that Russell has given us a highly important book, which no 
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serious student of practical or theoretical phonetics can afford to 
ignore, and which may constitute the basis for a wholly new orien- 
tation in the theory of the vowel. 
B. Q. MorGAN 
University of Wisconsin 


GRILLPARZER, FRANZ. Weh dem, der liigth Edited with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary by Clair Hayden Bell. Preface 
and Introduction pp. v-xxi; text pp. 1-122; notes, appendix 
and vocabulary pp. 125-201. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York. Price $1.15. 

Teachers and students of courses in the German drama of the 
19th century have been placed under a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Bell for his edition of Grillparzer’s comedy ‘‘Weh dem, der liigt!”’ 
We have long since had editions of a number of Grillparzer’s dramas 
but this one is especially welcome since it makes a comedy availa- 
ble as a textbook, for as the editor remarks in the preface, ‘‘there 
is such a dearth of classical German comedy.” 

The introduction is commendably brief. Only the most impor- 
tant facts of the poet’s life and literary career are mentioned. 
Short sections are devoted to such topics as ‘‘Ethical Content,” 
“Style,” “Source of Play,’ etc. The text is based upon the Rollett 
and Sauer edition of Franz Grillparzer, Gesammelte Werke, 
Wien 1923. 

As regards the vocabulary all words contained in the beginners 
vocabulary adopted by the Modern Language Teachers of Chi- 
cago have been omitted by the editor, unless they occur in the 
text in a less common meaning. 

The notes are well done, but one might wish some of them, 
especially those elucidating the inner development of the char 
acters, slightly more elaborate. 

The value of this text has been greatly enhanced by four 
appendices, giving respectively a bibliography, the Source of the 
Play, Kant’s treatise, ‘‘Ueber ein vermeintliches Recht aus Men- 
schenliebe zu liigen,” and the ““Nachwort von Heinrich Laube,” 
while photographs of unfinished sketches by Moritz von Schwind 
illustrate the text. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 

University of Illinois 


WI iiAm E. KNICKERBOCKER and Am_erico U. N. Castro, Span- 
ish Composition and Grammar Drill. Appleton 1928. vii+213 
pp- 

This text for second-year students comprises 32 lessons, two 
commercial letters, a set of vocabularies for the individual lessons, 
83 pages of grammatical rules and verbs, a general vocabulary 
and an index. 
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Each lesson begins with an assignment of vocabulary, rules 
and verbs to be learned or reviewed. Then follows an English 
exercise of 15-20 lines for translation, a set of brief exercises 
based on the rules previously assigned, and a Drill of 20-26 
sentences similarly based and using a simple vocabulary. 

The composition exercises are connected and form an outline 
of Pardo Bazan’s El Tesoro de Gastén. No Spanish model is given 
as the authors believe that this practice leads merely to blind 
imitation, in which they differ from the majority of teachers. 
Both Composition and Drill are copiously annotated with refer- 
ences to the Rules, rather too conscientiously in fact, for it would 
seem unnecessary to warn the student that ‘‘will have” is future 
or that decir is irregular, etc. 

This feature, together with the use of two vocabularies, both 
of which must be used in any one lesson, involves much turning 
of pages which might have been avoided by a slightly different 
arrangement. 

Aside from these purely mechanical objections there is little 
to criticize in the text. The subject-matter of the composition 
is interesting, the grammar drill is thorough, and the vocabulary 
practical. 

The rules, while brief, are in general adequate and well ex- 
pressed. A few minor points might be altered to advantage. 
On p. 100 we read, “ ‘The smaller, the larger’ are expressed by 
the superlative;” on p. 129 an explanation of English passive 
uses would have helped to explain the relative infrequency of the 
passive in Spanish; on p. 132 the use of the preterit (called the 
past definite) to express actions of more than momentary duration 
or series of actions is not mentioned; on p. 142 the rule forming 
the imp. subj. from the 3rd plu. pret. should give the endings as 
-ra, -se, rather than -ara, -iera, -ase, -iese etc.; on p. 150 the use of 
ser and estar with adjectives is very summary; on p. 157 we find 
the incorrect example Tiene mds amigos de los que pensamos (for 
de lo que pensamos), and the common erroneous statement (based 
on no mds que) that “than” before a numeral is preferably que 
when the sentence is negative. Rules covering pero and sino, 
some subjunctive uses, and the prepositional conjunctions are 
unusually well stated. 

On the whole, the text seems well suited to its professed pur- 


_— E. F. PARKER 


Washington University, St. Louis 


SCHLAUCH, MARGARET, Medieval Narrative. A Book of Transla- 
tions. 459 pp. text plus index. New York. Prentice-Hall 
1928. 

The editor of this extremely useful volume writes in her pre- 
face: ‘This book has grown out of the needs of an undergraduate 
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course in medieval literature....in the face of the linguistic 
deficiency of college students a teacher is forced to rely on trans- 
lations for class use.’”” The book is planned to meet the need for 
such translated material. 

A summary of the contents will show the wide scope of the 
volume: Icelandic Sagas, Chansons de Geste, The Tristan Legend, 
The Legend of the Holy Grail, the Nibelung Cycle, The Tale of 
Troy, The Legend of Alexander the Great, Pious Tales and 
Miracle Sources, Saints’ Lives, Fabliaux. Each section is intro- 
duced by an informative statement, which is succinct, readable, and 
to the point, but quite brief, so that the overwhelming bulk of the 
volume is made up of the translations in prose and verse. With 
apparently two exceptions, all these versions are by the editor 
and are no less complimentary to the range of her linguistic 
accomplishments than to her skill as translator and versifier. The 
volume has evidently been a labor of love; it is to be hoped that 
the editor will at least receive the appreciation which her achieve- 
ment warrants. 


B. Q. MorGAN 
University of Wisconsin 


Juan Cano, La vida de un picaro. Edited with Notes, Direct- 
Method Exercises, and Vocabulary. New York, Macmillan 
1928. xi+153 pp. 


The appearance during the past few years of several abridged 
editions of the famous rogue novel, Lazarillo de Tormes, well 
attests the growing popularity of this work as a school text. But 
even so, the obviously necessary abridgment has tended to dena- 
ture the work in a rather unfortunate way, thus seriously lessen- 
ing its value as a typical example of the picaroon genre. Professor 
Cano, by a bold stroke, has solved this difficulty. Possibly having 
in mind the excellencies of Lesage’s Gil Blas, which, as every 
student of French knows, is a skilfully compounded mélange of 
picaresque episodes drawn from various Spanish sources, Professor 
Cano has adapted the first three chapters and the ending of La 
vida de un picaro from the Lazarillo, the fourth in part from Juan 
de Luna’s sequel, and the fifth to a large degree from Quevedo’s 
Vida del Buscén. By ingeniously constructing a continuous nar- 
rative—related, picaroon fashion, in the first person—he has 
contrived to produce a book which lacks none of the intrinsic 
flavor of the rogue novel of the siglo de oro, while possessing the 
essential quality of being couched in simple modern Spanish. 

The proofreading has been excellent. The present reviewer 
has noted no misprints, with the possible exception of ‘capa,’ 
p. 75, note to p. 30, 1.12, which not being printed in either black- 
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face or italics, presumably should read ‘cape.’ The following 
observations might be made concerning the Notes: 

In general the Notes do not explain difficult passages, but 
merely translate them. P. 73, in note to p. 2,1.2: Professor Cano, 
in explanation of the subjunctive in necesito alguien que me gute, 
states that “the subjunctive is used in dependent adjectival 
clauses.”’ This is too broad a statement, as the substitution of 
tengo for necesito in the foregoing sentence would demonstrate. 
Dr. Cano’s statement should read: ‘The subjunctive is used in 
dependent adjectival clauses modifying an indefinite antecedent.” 
For p. 63, 1.28 ff. there should be a note explaining the powers 
and functions of the escribano in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The translation “‘notary,” afforded by the Vocabulary, 
does not suffice. 

The Direct-Method Exercises, each consisting of Preguntas, 
drill on irregular verb forms, a Repaso de gramdtica, and English 
sentences for translation, are well conceived and quite adequate. 
The Vocabulary appears to include all the words occurring in 
the text, and is in general satisfactory. Under algo, it would have 
been better to list algo que+inf., ‘something to + inf.,’ than to 
limit the construction to algo que hacer. In this way algo que 
arreglar, etc., would have been rendered more intelligible. Under 
el, la, etc., los (las) que is defined as “who, those who, the ones 
that.”” The meaning ‘‘which”’ should be added in order to trans- 
late properly the passage on p. 20, 1.14. Under poco as adv. the 
word “but’’ in parentheses should be inserted before “little.” 
Under servir the parentheses should be removed from de in servirse 
(de) if the meaning ‘“‘to make use of”’ is to stand. 

It goes without saying that no text-book in its first printing 
is free from blemishes, but Professor Cano’s La vida de un picaro 
exhibits remarkably few. 





EDWIN B. PLACE 
University of Colorado 


Joserpn A. VAETH. Applied Spanish Grammar, Longmans Green 
and Co., 1928. XI, 275 pp. 


The aim of the text is to be at once a beginner’s text and a 
review book: a rather ambitious aim. The arrangement of material 
is: a group of grammatical principles arrived at inductively, a 
vocabulary, and various exercises; drill in paradigms, reading sen- 
tences, composition, questions to be answered in Spanish. 


The text is admirable for its statements of grammatical rules 
in which it is a model of succinctness and clarity. The vocabularies 
are brief and well chosen. The total number of items in the Spanish- 
English vocabulary at the end of the book is 751; in the English- 
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Spanish, 738. The title “Applied Spanish Grammar’”’ is well fitted 
to a text in which the plan is to expound the material as briefly as 
possible. 

The exercises are chosen with the purpose of providing practice 
in the use of the grammar explained in the lesson, sprinkled with 
enough use of previous principles to prevent their being soon for- 
gotten. The student’s attention is not distracted from the subject 
matter, i.e.: grammar, by being required to follow a story. Per- 
haps a majority of teachers will consider this very disconnected 
prose a weakness. 

As a beginner’s book it is better adapted to mature students 
than to those of high school age. Topics are treated in full when 
introduced, for the most part; for example, in the treatment of 
verbs, after learning ser and estar we meet the present tense of the 
three regular conjugations on one page. The division into thirty- 
eight lessons of course necessitates the introduction of more than 
one grammatical topic in each lesson. In some lessons, where the 
grammar section is long or difficult, the new vocabulary is brief, as 
in lesson XIX, in which the Imperfect and Preterite tenses are 
introduced and treated, and the vocabulary is limited to eight new 
words. The grammar section fills three pages and is not lacking in 
clearness; while the exercises, filling two pages, are plentiful. In 
lesson XXV the Present Subjunctive in regular, irregular, and 
radical-changing verbs is introduced, with five uses of the present 
subjunctive, and no new vocabulary. 

The text is commendable as a review book for younger students. 
Topics discussed early in the text are summarized in later lessons. 

There is considerable originality in the explanation of pro- 
nunciation, on I question the exactness of “/air’’ to illustrate 
the Spanish “e” (p. 2). The explanation of the meaning of such 
words as saber ‘* 63) and preguntar and pedir (p. 119) is commend- 
able. Lesson X treats comparison, but the use of de with numerals 
is not mentioned until lesson XXXVI. It is replaced by the use of 
“menos.” The treatment of numbers is otherwise very thorough. 
The past participles of ser and ir are listed as irregular (p. 80). In 
the treatment of radical-changing verbs, the forms are given and 
nothing is said about their relationship to the phenomenon of 
accent. Sequence of tenses is treated rather at length (p. 146, 152). 
The passive voice is fully treated hey ge mention is made of the 
impersonal or indefinite use of “‘se,”” which is introduced in its 
logical position (p. 200). In the appendix the singular imperative of 
verbs like poner, salir, and tener is given as a regular form. The 
following errata will doubtless be corrected in future printings: 


Typographical Errors. 


5 “‘ache’’ for “‘hache.”’ P. 2. 1.4 “father” for “father.” 


es 
1.5 “lair” for “lair.’”’ P. 2. 1.11 “note” for “note.” P. 2. 


7.3 
. @ 
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1.27 “coy” for “coy.” P. 2. 1.28 “cow” for “cow.” P. 4. 1.33 “N” 
for “N.” P. 18. A 16 “Como” for “Cémo”’ likewise in p. 19 C: 
4, 5, 8, 14, 17. P. 20. 1.23 “‘us edes’’ for “‘ustedes.”” P. 23. A. 15 
“somo” for “somos.” P. 55. 1.25 “ese” for “‘ése.” P. 92. 1.13 
“unbrella” for ‘‘umbrella.” P. 108. 1.16 “despues” for “después.” 
P. 109. 1.12, 21 “Que” for “Qué.” P. 126. 1. 27 “Cuando” for 
“Cuando.” P. 136. 1.23 “snbjunctive” for “subjunctive.” P. 142. 
C. 21 “‘Cuales” for “‘Cuales.” Page 168. C 3 “Quién” for ; Quién”’ 
P. 170. 1.13 “preposition of a” for “‘preposition a.”” P. 171. 1.16 
“escrito lo que’’ for “‘escrito, lo que.’? P. 179. 1.1 “Cual” for ““Cudl.” 
P. 189. 1.4 “‘mi leccién”’ for mi leccién.”’ P. 190. C. 24 “meléco- 
tones” for ‘‘melocotones.”’ P. 205. C. 23 “Que” for “Qué.” P. 223. 
1.7 “to” for ‘‘to to.” P. 244. 1.17 “Yazco” for “yazca.” P. 262. 1.28 
“a lolejos’’ for ‘‘a lo lejos.” _P. 265. 1.8 “‘mas” for “‘m4s.”’ There is 
irregular use of comma and period throughout in giving sentences 
to exemplify rules of grammar; thus in the text, beginning at p. 11, 
the punctuation used is the period; at p. 21 the comma; at p. 57 the 
period again occurs, and thereafter the usage frequently varies; on 
p. 49 1.27 a semicolon occurs. 
F. DEwEY AMNER 

Denison University 
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GENERAL 


RussEt1i, G. Oscar. The Vowel. Its Physiological Mechanism as 
Shown by X-ray. xli+353. 539 figs. Ohio State University Press 
1928. (Reviewed in this issue.) 


West, MicHaEL. Bilingualism (with special reference to Bengal). 
xiii+354 pp. Diagrams and graphs. Calcutta. Government of 
India 1926. (Reviewed in this issue.) 

SCHLAUCH, MARGARET. Medieval Narrative. A Book of Transla- 
tions. 456 pp. New York. Prenctice-Hall 1928. (Reviewed 
in this issue.) B. Q. M. 


GERMAN 


GERMANY TEN YEARS AFTER by George H. Danton. Pp. x, 295. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1928. Price $3.50. 

In his Preface the author states: ‘I came away from Europe 
firmly convinced that it is to the advantage of the United States to 
develop relations with Germany to their fullest extent. This 
means, for America, not merely the investment of capital but a 
return to the old intimate cultural relations of the pre-war period. 
As the boycott of the German language still continues to some 
extent in American schools, there is probably not much chance that 
a real relation can be brought about among the young. But it is 
only a matter of intelligent self-interest (if there be such a thing) 
to demand a closer attention to the whole of German culture.” 
(See the review in this issue.) 


MoDERN GERMAN STORIES, edited by Allen W. Porterfield. Pre- 
face and Introduction pp. iii—xxxi; classified bibliography, 
pp. Xxxii-xxxvii; text, pp. 3-262; biographical sketches and 
notes, pp. 263-319; vocabulary, 321-409. D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1928. Price $2.00. 


The author states: ‘This book is a modest attempt to emphasize 
the fact that the German Short Story, by whatever name it may 
be known, is a distinct and highly developed type of literature that 
has had a long, unbroken, and enviable history. And though the 
text, for obvious reasons, can do no more than merely suggest the 
inexhaustible richness of the Novelle, the book is the first of its 
kind that sets out to prove that the history of the German Short 
Story is in itself a theme of extreme fascination. How the German 
Short Story has developed, and why it has thus far never been 
given the privilege of a distinct literary category, are matters that 
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concern the Introduction, where they are treated with irreducible 
brevity.” 


DER GRUNE KaKAbU, LITERATUR, AND DIE LETZTEN MASKEN, by 
Arthur Schnitzler. Edited, with an introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary by Otto P. Schinnerer. Introduction, pp. ix—xiv: 
text, pp. 1-110: notes and vocabulary, pp. 113-169. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1928. 

The preface states: “‘Despite the definite trend toward the 
publication of school editions of modern German literature, prac- 
tically nothing of the drama is available for the classroom. It is 
hoped, therefore, that these three one-act plays will prove a wel- 
come addition to the growing list of contemporary German works 
edited for students. They are characteristic products of the art of 
one of the most distinguished of living authors, and the first of his 
works to be presented in this manner.” 


ART AND GERMANY, edited by Karl Kiesel and Ernst O. Thiele. A 
collection of short articles by representative art critics and 
writers, museum directors, and architects, dealing with various 
phases of German art. The book contains also a bibliography 
for further reading and a brief biographical statement for each 
of the contributors. Fifty-one plates. Published by The Uni- 
versity Travel Department of the North German Lloyd, Bre- 
men, 1928. 

P. 8. 


FRENCH 


HvUISMAN, MARCELLE ET GEORGES. Contes et Légendes du Moyen 
A ge francais, edited by Héléne Harvitt and J. J. Champenois. 
Editor’s Forword, pp. iii-iv; Avant-Propos, pp. ix-x; Text and 
Exercises, pp. 1-152; Vocabulaire, pp. 155-212. Merrill 1928. 
“Told, as they are in this version, with charm and simplicity, 

these stories should appeal to the students in any first year French 

class. Besides affording practice in reading French, they will 
arouse the curiosity and interest of the pupils and prove an ad- 
mirable incentive to the study of mediaeval times.” (Editor’s 

Foreword.) 


MovssIEGT, HENRIETTE AND DICKMAN, ADOLPHE-JACQUES. [ntro- 
duction to French Free Composition. Preface, pp. ili-iv; First 
Part, Grammar Review and Exercises, pp. 3-160; Second 
Part, Original Composition, pp. 163-196; Third Part, Verbs, 
pp. 199-231; Vocabulary, pp. 233-261. Holt 1928. Price 
$1.36. 

“We feel that if a student of average strength and good will 
can follow the suggestions of this little book, he will be ready for 
the bigger task of real composition, literary or otherwise. For this 
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is our real aim: to prepare the student to express himself freely and 
confidently on a simple subject.”’ (Preface.) 


PosGATE, HELEN B. SmitH. Advanced French Composition. 
Introduction, pp. xi-xiii; Foreword, pp. xv—-xvi; Text, pp. 
1-139; Vocabulary, pp. 141-206. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1928. Price $1.25. 

“The author has hoped to present original and human material 
for the increasing numbers of advanced students interested in the 
French language and, through it, in the people, history and art 
of France.”’ (Foreword.) 


GREENBERG, JAcoB. A French Silent Reader. Preface, pp. iii-v; 
Text, pp. 1-246; Vocabulaire, pp. 249-329. Merrill 1928. 
“It is generally agreed that a well-organized course in a foreign 
language should provide training in silent reading..... This 
book is the first of its kind, and it is hoped that it will be followed by 
other books with similar aims.’’ (Preface.) 


Barn, A. Watson. French Poetry for Students. Preface, p. vii-x; 
Text, pp. 1-180; Translations, pp. 181-199. Macmillan 1928. 
“120 poems, representing 60 poets .... cover, from Charles 

d’Orléans to Charles Péguy, five centuries, from the beginning of 

the fifteenth to the beginning of the twentieth. They thus afford a 

conspectus of the main stream of French poetry, apart from the 

drama.” (Preface.) 


GAUTIER, THEOPHILE. Ménagerie intime. edited by Frangois de la 
Fontainerie. Preface, pp. iii-iv; Introduction, pp. v—vi; 
Text, pp. 1-73; Notes, pp. 75-80; Vocabulary, pp. 81-133. 
Silver, Burdett 1928. 

A reprinting of the account by Gautier, originally published 
in 1869, of the curious collection of animals with which he had 
surrounded himself; a fertile source of caricature for his contempo- 
raries. 


BARTON, Francis B. AND Srr1cH, Epwarp H. French Review 
Grammar and Composition. Preface, p. vii; Text, pp. 3-146; 
Appendix, The Verb, pp. 149-176; Vocabulary, pp. 179-235; 
Index, pp. 237-241. Crofts 1928. Price $1.60. 

“The aim of this book is to furnish a thorough review of the 
essentials of French grammar, together with interesting and practi- 
cal material for oral and written composition in French.” (Preface.) 


PARGMENT, M.S. Exercises de Composition et de Grammaire, avec 
Grammaire élementaire. Cours Moyen. Preface, pp. v—vi; 
Text, pp. 1-317; Vocabulaire, pp. 319-366; Index, pp. 367- 
369. Macmillan 1928. 

“An attempt to put into practice... . principles fairly well 
established by the best pedagogical theory and practice.”’ (Preface ) 
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MAUPASSANT, Guy DE. Selected Stories. Edited by Olin H. Moore 
and George R. Havens. Preface, pp. v—vi; Introduction, 
pp. v-xxiii; Vie et Euvres, pp. 3-9; Text, pp. 10-102; Notes, 
pp. 103-123; Exercises, pp. 125-166; Vocabulary, pp. 167-252. 
Ginn 1928. 


“The stories offered are among the author’s best and well 
illustrate the variety of which he was capable, running the gamut 
from tragedies of common life to delicate sentiment and even 
humor, an element here represented in two stories of unusual 
interest.”’ (Preface.) 


Bauzac, HonorE DE. The Curé de Tours. Edited by Juanita Helen 
Floyd. Preface, pp. iii-iv; Introduction, pp. vii—xxi; Text, 
pp. 5-130; Notes, pp. 135-155; Exercises, pp. 157-176; Vo- 
cabulary, pp. 179-234. Sanborn 1927. 

“Many of Balzac’s most noted stories are too long or are not 


suitable for class use, but the brevity of this work, the simplicity 
of the plot, and the succession of events should maintain a continual 
interest and make it admirable for secondary schools and early 
reading in colleges.’”’ (Preface.) 

R.B.M. 


SPANISH 


ALVORD, JAMES C., Business Spanish. Preface, pp. vii-x; text, 
pp. 3-139; English letters, pp. 143-235; suggestion for letters, 
pp. 239-242; appendix (abbreviations, headings and conclusions 
of letters, the states of Mexico, values of Latin-American and 
Spanish coins, weights and measures, punctuation), pp. 245- 
254; commercial documents, pp. 257-259; Spanish-English 
vocabulary, 263-291; English-Spanish vocabulary, pp. 293- 
315. Footnotes. Illustrations; reproductions of commercial 
forms. Century Co. 1928. 

Forms and language used in current Spanish commercial corre- 
spondence are here studied in 100 actual letters written by Spanish 
and Spanish-American correspondents. English letters for prac- 
tice, suggestions for further letters, abundant footnotes, full voca- 
bularies. 


Azorin, José Martinez Ruiz, Old Spain. Edited, with introduc- 
tion, notes, exercises, and vocabulary, by George Baer Funden- 
burg. Intoduction, pp. ix—xviii; text, pp. 1-83; notes pp. 85-88; 
exercises, pp. 89-95; vocabulary, pp. 97-116. Century Co. 
1928. 

Satisfactory edition of recent three-act comedy by the unique 
“Azorin,” delightfully contrasting ““La Espafia Vieja” with modern 
ideas as represented by the half-American hero. Charming love 
story. No dialectic difficulties. Suitable for early use. 
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BarojA, Pio, Péginas escogidas. Edited, with introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary, by S. L. Millard Rosenberg and Laurence D. 
Bailiff. Introduction, pp. xi-xxii; bibliography, pp. xxiii-xxiv; 
text, pp. 1-98; notes, pp. 101-123; vocabulary, pp. 126-173. 
Portrait; map. Knopf 1928. 

Selections, with Pio Baroja’s own notes, from Vidas sombrias, 
Idilios vascos, El mayorazgo de Labraz, Mala hierba, La ciudad de la 
niebla, Zalacain, el aventurero, César 0 nada, El mundo es anst, and 
Juventud, egolatria, representing many types of Baroja’s work. 
Excellent introduction and notes. Attractively printed. 


Cano, JuAN, La vida de un picaro. Preface, pp. v—vi; foreword (by 
J. P. Wickersham Crawford), pp. vii-ix; text, pp. 1-71; notes, 
pp. 73-78; direct-method exercises, pp. 79-111; vocabulary, 
pp. 113-153. Macmillan 1928. 

An attempt to introduce the student to the Spanish picaresque 
novel and at the same time to provide interesting material in 
modern Spanish by adapting parts of the anonymous Lazarillo de 
Tormes, Luna’s continuation to the Lazarillo, and Quevedo’s Vida 
del Busc6n and combining them with original material by Professor 
Cano to form a connected and modernized whole. Up-to-date exer- 
cises. Complete vocabulary. Suitable for first-year work in high 
school or college. 


CASTILLO, CARLOS, AND WATSON, JANE C., Spanish Tales and 
Fables. With notes, direct-method exercises, and vocabulary. 
Text (including footnotes and exercises), pp. 1-155; vocabulary, 
pp. 156-214. Illustrated. Holt 1928. 


A selection of about 20 fables, short stories and legends, 4 
fables in verse, and 2 poems, provided with annotations in Spanish 
and varied exercises based on the text. Intended to serve as a 
“link between the First Reader and the first sustained work of 
Jiterary value which follows it.”’ 


CERVANTES: Selections from his Works. Edited, with introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary, by Rudolph Schevill. Introduction, pp. 
ix-xx; bibliography, pp. xxi-xxii; text, pp. 1-140; notes, pp. 
141-154; vocabulary, pp. 155-223. Illustrated. Ginn 1928. 
An american Hispanist, recognized here and in Spain as an 

authority on Cervantes, presents a well-rounded selection from the 

works of Spain’s greatest literary genius. Works represented are: 

La Galatea, the Novelas ejemplares, Persiles y Sigismunda, Trato de 

Argel, Cerco de Numancia, the Don Quijote, and the poestas. Over 

40 pages are devoted to the Novelas ejemplares, nearly 60 to the 

Don Quijote. ‘In making these selections . . . . I have been guided 

on the whole by two features, and have chosen, first, autobiographi- 

cal material, and, second, passages with a living interest, especially 
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such as are written in dialogue. .... I have included only episodes 
and descriptions which might appeal to the modern reader as least 
remote and as part of his enduring work.” (Preface.) 


CRAWFORD, J. P. WiIcKERSHAM, Los Abencerrajes. Adapted for in- 
termediate classes, with notes, direct-method exercises, and 
vocabulary. Introduction, pp. vii-ix; text, pp. 1-65; notes, 
pp. 67-72; exercises, pp. 73-99; vocabulary, pp. 101-135. Illu- 
strated. Macmillan 1928. 

The genial and talented general editor of the Macmillan His- 
panic Series presents an adaptation, modernized and simplified, of 
the famous A bindarrdez y Jarifa and of certain episodes from the 
Guerras civiles de Granada of Pérez de Hita, prepared for the use of 
second-year classes in high school and college. Mr. Crawford’s 
exercises are especially noteworthy. 


HENDRIX, WILLIAM S., Elementary Spanish. Introduction, pp. 
1—4; lessons, pp. 5-133; appendix, pp. 134-152; vocabulary, 
pp. 153-173. Illustrations; maps. Heath 1928. 

“In this text an attempt has been made to give the student 
sufficient grammar for the first year of College or the first two years 
of High School. Completeness has not been aimed at, but it is 
thought that enough has been given to provide a solid foundation 
on which to build later courses. The vocabulary is relatively small, 
but is carefully chosen. If the suggestions given below are followed 
it should become largely an active vocabulary. .... In the begin- 
ning, until he gets thoroughly grounded in pronunciation and toa 
certain extent in the use of Spanish, the student should first hear, 
then pronounce (in sentences), then see, and finally write the words 
that occur in the lessons..... While it is supposed that the sec- 
tions on Grammar will be discussed in English, the work may be 
done in Spanish. The main body of the text is in Spanish, and 
should be discussed in Spanish, or as nearly so as possible.’’ (Pre- 
face.) Fifty lessons of a thoroughly practical nature, embodying 
material dealing with Spanish geography, history, resources, and 
national characteristics. Map work organically developed as part 
of lessons. Brief summaries of verb and of grammatical construc- 
tions in appendix. 


Ruiz DE ALARCON, JUAN, La Prueba de las promesas. Edited, with 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by Frank O. Reed and 
Frances Eberling. Introduction, pp. vii—xii; bibliography, pp. 
xili-xv; metre, pp. xvil-xix; text, pp. 1-91; notes, pp. 95-121; 
vocabulary, pp. 125-155. Portrait. Knopf 1928. 

Ruiz de Alarcén’s dramatization of the test of friendship, based 
on the story of ‘‘The Dean of Santiago and Don Ilan the Magi- 
cian,” from El Conde Lucanor of Don Juan Manuel. Excellent 
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introduction and notes by a recognized scholar in Golden Age 
drama and his collaborator. Attractively printed. 


Ruiz DE ALARCON, JUAN, La verdad sospechosa. Edited, with in- 
troduction, notes, and vocabulary, by Arthur L. Owen. Intro- 
duction (including metrical analysis and bibliography), pp. 
V-xxx; text, pp. 1-117; notes, pp. 119-145; vocabulary, pp. 147- 
177. Heath 1928. 


After years of dependence on Las paredes oyen as the only play 
of Ruiz de Alarcén’s available in an American edition, the great 
seventeenth-century dramatist comes into his own with the publi- 
cation within a few months of satisfactory editions of two additional 
plays, La prueba de las promesas (see above) and the play which 
Corneille in part translated and in part adapted in his famous Le 
Menteur, La verdad sospechosa. Scholarly introduction and notes. 


PARKER, EUGENE F., AND TORRES RIOSECO, ARTURO, An Inter- 
mediate Spanish Grammer and Composition. Lessons, pp. 1-227; 
appendix, pp. 229-252; Spanish-English vocabulary, pp. 253- 
276; English-Spanish vocabulary, pp. 277-298; index, pp. 299- 
302. Ginn 1928. 


Intended to “correlate and develop the piecemeal grammar 


learned in the first year Related grammatical features are 
assembled and discussed in comparison or contrast with one 
another Hard and fast rules have been largely avoided, since 
clearness and usage are the best criteria.” (Preface.) Twenty-nine 
lessons, with review at end of each five lessons. Abundant exer- 
cises. Original treatment of the subjunctive and comparison of 
adjectives; special attention to personal a and ser and estar. 


ROSENBERG, S. L. MILLARD, AND TEMPLIN, ERNEST H., A brief 
Anthology of Mexican Verse. With introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary. Introduction, pp. xiii-xxi; bibliography, pp. xxiii-— 
xxiv; versification, pp. xxv—xxvili; text, pp. 1-111; notes, pp. 
115-133; vocabulary, pp. 135-193. Stanford University Press. 
1928. 


Some 60 selections from the poetry of about 35 Mexican poets, 
from Francisco de Terrazas and Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz to con- 
temporary times, chronologically arranged. Among those repre- 
sented are: Riva Palacio, Altamirano, Sierra, Acufia, Peza, Diaz 
Mirén, Othén, Gutiérrez Najera, Urbina, Nervo, and Gonzalez 
Martinez. Brief biographical note in Spanish on each author. Ex- 


cellent descriptive and linguistic notes. 
H. G. D. 
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PORTUGUESE 
DUNN, JOSEPH, A Grammar of the Portuguese Language. Preface, 
pp. vii-ix; text, pp. 1-619; three hundred Portuguese proverbs, 
pp. 620-630; abbreviationns, pp. 631-635; index, pp. 636-669. 
Map. Hispanic Society of America (New York City). 1928. 
Professor Dunn’s long-awaited and scholarly systematic de- 
scriptive grammar of Portuguese. “It contains all the grammar 
needed by the ordinary student of modern Portuguese and, in 
addition, enough of the obsolete froms to enable him to read the 
poets of the classic period. The standard speech of Portugal has 
been taken as the norm, but Brazilian, dialectic, and colloquial 
usages have been noted whenever necessary. .... The illustrative 
sentences, for the most part, have been taken directly from the 
best texts and the best critical authorities of the language. .... 
It is hoped that the book will be found useful by two different 
classes of learners. The grammar absolutely necessary for those 
interested in the practical use of the language only, or which may 
be taken on a first perusal, is printed in a larger type, while the 
matter in smaller type may be left for subsequent study and will 
interest more serious and advanced students.”’ (Preface.) With 
the exception of 8 pages of exercises in pronunciation, no exercises 
are included. Careful phonetic introduction (54 pages) and chap- 
ters on accent, homonymous words, and the history and dialects 
of Portuguese. The systematic arrangement and detailed index 
make the book useful also as a work of reference. 
H.G.D. 

























ITALIAN 
RENDI, RENzO, and Tutt, CHaRLEs H., An Italian Reader for 

Beginners. Text, pp. 1-80; proverbs, pp. 81-82; abbreviations, 

p. 83; conjugation of verbs, pp. 84-95; vocabulary, pp. 97-169. 

Footnotes. Ill. Knopf 1928. 

Well-chosen selections, some original, others from such writers 
as Giusti, Novaro, Fucini, Verga, Papini, Prezzolini, Carducci, 
Leopardi, Dante, Petrarca, and Boccaccio, and including both 
prose and poetry. Good vocabulary. Pronunciation of “close” 
and “open” vowels and position of the stress are indicated through- 
out. Attractively printed. 

H.G.D. 















The Art of Translation 


















The editors of the Journal offer a prize of $10 for the best 
translation of the following passage: 


Ce palais-la est un Palais Vendramin. Pour le distinguer du somptueux 
Vendramin dont s’enorgueillit le Grand Canal, on l’appelle le Palais Vendramin 
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ai Carmini. Le portail qui donne accés dans sa petite cour est presque toujours 
ouvert, de méme que la porte que l’on trouve a droite, 4 cété d’un puits a margelle 
de marbre, 4 demi engagé dans la muraille. L’entrée est assez sombre, ainsi que 
l’escalier dont les vingt marches de pierre aboutissent, sur un étroit palier, 4 une 
porte par od l’on pénétre dans un vestibule obscur. Ce vestibule se prolonge par 
un long couloir humide. Si on le suit, on arrive 4 une chambre dont les deux fenétres 
donnent sur la fondamenta. Cette chambre offre les marques d’une extréme 
vétusté. De grandes déchirures laissent pendre en lambeaux le papier tendu sur 
la muraille, mais le plafond est décoré d’ornements de stuc et une cheminée d’un 
beau marbre encadre et surmonte un large foyer. Une haute porte, d’un bois 
ronceux, poli et luisant, fait communiquer cette chambre avec la piéce voisine. 

Celle-la n’a qu’une seule fenétre. Des moulures de stuc, jaunes et vertes, 
entrelacent leurs rubans en relief, sur fond blanc, autour de médaillons a figures 
mythologiques et de panneaux dont les peintures ont été remplacées par un papier 
vert, bien déchiré et bien éraillé, mais qui s’accorde assez bien aves les stucs des 
murs et avec le beau pavimento dont la branche mosafque est bordée de guirlandes 
de fleurs et de volutes qui, aux quatre angles de la piéce, se relient 4 quatre cornes 
d’abondance d’ov s’épanchent des fruits de toutes couleurs. 

Je ne pousse jamais la haute porte de bois ronceux qui sépare cette piéce de 
la suivante sans me préparer a la surprise qui m’attend et que l’habitude ne parvient 
pas 4 att¢énuer. Chaque fois, il me semble pénétrer au coeur d’un passé mys- 
térieux, dans un étrange lieu de réverie. Nous l’appelons la ‘‘chambre dorée’’, 
a cause de l’impression de luxe suranné qui se dégage de sa noble et pauvre mag- 
nificence. 

Je connaissais depuis longtemps cet étonnant mezzanino du Palais Vendramin 
ai Carmini, mais je ne me doutais guére que j’y habiterais un jour. C’est cependant 
14 que, chaque matin, je m’éveille et que, chaque soir, je m’endors de ces sommeils 
que Venise favorise par ses longs silences nocturnes. Lorsque les pas des derniers 
passants ont retenti aux dalles de l’étroite fondamenta sur laquelle donne la fenétre 
de ma chambre, quand les ivrognes qui, parfois, s’y arrétent pour des colloques 
confus, ont cessé leurs palabres avinés, il se fait un merveilleux silence, un silence 
profond, absolu, un silence d’éternité. I] dure jusqu’au moment oi les cloches 
voisines de |’église del Carmine sonnent l’angélus de l’aube de leurs voix élées. 
Puis leurs tintements s’espacent. IIs se ralentissent et tout se tait de nouveau 
jusqu’au moment oi le patron de la grosse péotte qui s’amarre sous ma fenétre 
descend dans sa barque. Lorsqu’il est parti, le silence se rétablit, mais ce n’est 
plus le méme silence. Il est comme transparent, plus fragile, attentif, inquiet 
d’un bruit de rame dans |’eau, de |’écho d’un pas lointain. C’est la journée qui 
commence, la douce et lente journée vénitienne. 

HENRI DE REGNIER 


Conditions. Translations must be typed on one side of the 
paper, signed with a pseudonym, and accompanied by a sealed 
envelope bearing the pseudonym as superscription and containing 
the translator’s name and address. MS must reach the Managing 
Editor not later than December 15. No MS will be returned, 
and the editors reserve the right to make no award. 





